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Facts Workers Need 


By Fiorence C. THorne, Washington, D. C. 


This paper, together with the following papers by Mr. Soule and 
Mr. Wickenden was presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Personnel Research Federation on May 10. Miss Thorne 
writes with authority regarding the needs for certain types of 
research information which have recently come to view in the 


offices of the American Federation of Labor. 


The three papers 


give a picture of the problems in which workers and management 
are interested and for whose solution the codperation of groups 
of manufacturers, labor organizations and research agencies is 


essential. 
HE immediate problems of the 
American Federation of Labor 
touching the field of personnel 
relations, are concerned more directly 
with personnel relations within the 
labor movement. The Federation 
and its affiliated bodies have manage- 
ment problems as perplexing as those 
of industry. The types of problems 
developing out of Federation work 
differ considerably from those of the 
different trade organizations. 


In order to avoid imputing to 
workers needs they might with pro- 
priety disown, I shall refer only to 
needs disclosed by the work in the 
offices of the American Federation of 
Labor. The most suggestive and 
practical way to indicate these needs is 
to review some of the more important 
problems of the past few months. 
Perhaps some of these problems might 
be’ called management problems but 
in each I hope there is sufficient re- 
lation to the field of personnel rela- 
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tion to warrant an appeal to the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation for 
codperation. 


LABOR STATISTICS 


» 


The last convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor directed 
that more effective plans be developed 
for organizing wage-earning women 
employed in industries. Obviously 
the first step in carrying out this in- 
struction was to determine some. of 
the outstanding dimensions of the 
problem. A questionnaire was sent 
to each affiliated organization to ascer- 
tain whether women were working in 
the trade or industry over which it had 
jurisdiction, policies and practices as 
to organization of these workers, 
and the number of women unionists 
as shown by their records. In the 
majority of cases the figures that were 
forthcoming were estimates and not 
exact figures. The total number of 
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women employed at work covered 
in the jurisdiction of each national and 
international trade union was neces- 
sary to have the problem confronting 
each organization. The Woman’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
agreed to undertake this work. It 
was a job that involved difficulties 
due chiefly to the fact that union 
jurisdictional lines do not coincide 
with the statistical classifications of 
the Census Bureau. 

Following the conference to which 
a report was made on the basic statis- 
tics of women in industry, came several 
suggestions that it would be valuable 
service if each organization could be 
supplied with statistical data inform- 
ing it of the maximum scope of 
its organizing problem, the geo- 
graphic distribution of workers .eli- 
gible to its union together with clas- 
sifications indicating sex and ages. 
An attempt was made to comply with 
these requests. Difficulties developed 
and as yet the problems have not 
been followed through. 

These two experiences indicate that 
foremost in any list of facts workers 
need is labor statistics that a union ex- 
ecutive may use first to outline his 
organization problem and then to help 
him determine policies and evaluate 
their results. Records and growth in- 
dices of this sort are essential to con- 
scious progress and must be available 
before policies can be determined upon 
a basis of fact rather than opinion, 
speculation or political expediency. 
This is not an undertaking the labor 
movement can accomplish alone. 
While it might be impracticable and 
perhaps undesirable for the Census 
Bureau to change its classifications, 
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provisions can be made for supplemen- 
tary classifications and statistics adap- 
ted to trade union purposes. This 
is a government service that trade un- 
ions are surely warranted in asking 
as they are now generally accepted as 
among the established agencies neces- 
sary to constructive voluntary regu- 
lation of production. Trade and 
agricultural associations are already 
receiving much more comprehensive 
service from the government. 

Supplementing development of 
governmenial statistics should be sim- 
plification and _ standardization of 
union records so that data comparable 
with industrial statistics collected by 
the government shall be available. 
The compilation and control of union 
statistics of membership would of 
course lie with the unions, for there 
is still need of precautions against 
economic groups controlled by acquisi- 
tive instincts. Yet in the develop- 
ment of the two sets of figures to be 
used in a common problem there 
ought to be joint planning and uni- 
formity in methods. This need af- 
fords an opportunity for constructive 
coéperation. ; 

Incalculable benefits could be ex- 
pected from the development and use 
by trade unions of scientific records 
recording growth. They would con- 
stitute a primary step necessary to 
better control of policies. 


PROGRESS CHARTS 


Logically following the study of 
growth comes the effort to use grow- 
ing power more efficiently. It is the 
practice of every union to make regular 
reports which if visualized in some 
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way would command much more 
general and understanding attention. 
Simple score cards charting various 
activities would enable the executives 
and union members to gauge whether 
the union is performing satisfactorily 
all those services authorized in the 
various declarations of labor. The 
American labor movement in addition 
to its defensive activities has a broad 
constructive platform dealing with all 
manner of interests that concern the 
lives of workers, for as is well known, 
the distinctive characteristic of our 
labor movement is that through one 
organization under one administrative 
group all labor’s activities are con- 
ducted. Because of this method of 
organization the full social service of 
the union is frequently not realized 
either by the workers or other groups. 
It is concerned with other things than 
hours and wages—important as these 
are. If some simple score card were 
devised with various activities listed 
and weighted, a chart for reaching 
balanced judgments would be avail- 
able. Dependable information of the 
constructive activities of unions would 
do much to eliminate from discussion 
of industrial relations prejudice against 
unions and unfounded or unbalanced 
opinion. Such a score-card would 
constitute a method of union account- 
ing, informing to the union and 
society and indicating in its records 
where additional planning and energy 
were needed. It would constitute a 
primary step in union efficiency. The 
facts could be produced with compara- 
tively little difficulty if the technique 
of the chart were developed. 
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INFORMATION OF RESULTS OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


An expressed wish frequently voiced 
by a number of labor representatives 
is that the results of scientific and 
economic research be interpreted and 
published in forms usable by workers 
and their executives. The expres- 
sion of such need recurred upon the 
publication of Waste in Industry, 
Business Cycles and Unemployment, 
Income in the United States, and the 
Report of the Coal Commission. In 
connection with the Waste Report, 
through our Workers’ Education 
Bureau an effort was made to have a 
syllabus prepared for use in workers’ 
study classes. Difficulties arose from 
lack of funds and codperation. So 
many of the really important facts 
made available through these reports 
have not yet been put to work that 
it is evident the publicity and educa- 
tional follow-ups have not been ade- 
quate. Labor needs the codpera- 
tion of technical and research agencies 
to adapt these reports to its educa- 
tional needs. In addition to having 
the results of research available to 
technicians and executives, ultimate 
constructive ends are served by giving 
to every individual in industry, in-, 
formation to stimulate latent intellec- 
tual power and to contribute to trans- 
forming the spirit of the factory into 
that of the laboratory. Our indus- 
trial undertakings have incalculable ed- 
ucational possibilities. Fundamental 
to achieving that purpose is to make 
news of science available for all groups 
of workers. It would be helpful if in 
some central agency this specific need 
could be kept in mind. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF INDUSTRIES 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments of the American trade union 
movement is that begun in the Glen- 
wood shop of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad inaugurated by the Machin- 
ists Union and later assumed by the 
Railway Department. It is the prac- 
tical working out of an industrial 
philosophy of coéperation whose formu- 
lation may be traced in labor declara- 
tions for years. That effort to codp- 
erate for public service after some 
months found further progress ham- 
pered because the shopmen failed to 
understand what it was all about and 
became properly suspicious. 

The plan had failed to coérdinate 
shop work with necessary educational 
work. A manual is now being pre- 
pared to meet the deficiency. 

Recently when the Federation be- 
gan to study seriously developments in 
the power industry, the first need 
voiced was for a simple pamphlet 
setting forth outstanding features of 
the industry and the problems which 
concern workers as well as all citizens. 
The Federation is anxious to have a 
simple analysis, free as possible from 
propaganda. Itis probable that work- 
ers in other industries will feel the 
need of similar social interpretations. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


Occasional requests for information 
on industrial hygiene are received but 
not a number comparable with the 
importance of the subject. By mak- 
ing generally available findings of in- 
vestigations, interest and action would 
be stimulated. If the findings set 
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forth in the last report of the British 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
were given general publicity the service 
would undoubtedly be helpful. In the 
field of accident prevention there is 
imperative need for additional safety 
information for the protection of 
miners. 

Recently a desire was expressed for 
comparative information” on wage 
agreements in order that any union 
might know how other unions were 
dealing with a special kind of problem 
and if possible profit thereby. 

The subject, Facts Workers Need, 
is intriguing and therefore makes 
difficult an effort to confine discussion 
to those needs which workers have 
expressed. Only in the _ second 
proposition, progress charts, is the 
suggestion in a more concrete form 
than the need workers have expressed. 
The Federation has recently prepared 
several charts of its various activities 
which suggested the idea. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has frequently declared that it must 
depend chiefly upon educational meth- 
ods in achieving its purposes. Some- 
time ago Mr. Gompers said to the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers: “‘Education is nothing more 
than the scquiring of greater knowledge 
of natural law and an opportunity to 
use this knowledge in the performance 
of useful work. Is it not logical then 
to look forward to the day when our 
industries will be conducted along 
educational lines?” With such a vi- 
sion of future development we may 
expect labor to make constantly in- 
creasing demands for facts. 





The Work of the Labor Bureau, Inc. 


By Grorce Soute, New York 


/ \ HE Labor Bureau, Inc., is an 
organization of technical and 
research experts, founded in 

1920 to offer professional service to 

the labor movement. It is not en- 

dowed. In many cases labor has been 
suspicious of endowed institutions, so 
in the beginning, the Labor Bureau 
tried to find out what kind of facts 
and technical assistance labor really 
wanted and was willing to pay for. 

We saw immediately that it would be 

impossible to have the Bureau a 

profit-making organization. Other- 

wise the charge might be made that 
we were merely another group of 
people who were trying to milk the 
labor movement. Our charges are for 
actual services rendered in the way of 
time spent and expenses incurred. 
We add a certain percentage for over- 
head, but do not distribute any profit. 
We thought that the types of per- 
sons equipped to furnish what labor 

‘would probably want most would be 

economists familiar with labor and 

business statistics, engineers who knew 
the point of view of labor, and people 
who were able to furnish accounting 
assistance to the unions as well as to 
apply the principles of accounting to 
the results of industrial investigations. 

We hoped also that there would be a 

development of management tech- 
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nique as applied to the labor unions 
themselves. As Miss Thorne has in- 
dicated, there are certain inhibitions 
in that direction, and we have not yet 
had very much demand for anything 
of that sort. It is obvious that the 
institution had no official connection 
with the labor movement, since it was 
an experiment and since it arose from 
the people who wanted to do the work 
rather than from the movement itself. 

We established the principle that 
we would work only for organizations of 
labor or for institutions closely asso- 
ciated with the union movement or 
those working for the interests of 
labor in general. That was necessary 
because people who work for employers 
are often distrusted by the labor move- 
ment. We have no objection to work- 
ing for employers, or for employers 
and unions jointly, in cases where the 
union concerned specifically approves 
the arrangement. 

The labor movement has its own 
particular needs and must develop 
its own technique. It cannot do so 
if it has to depend for information and 
assistance entirely upon organizations 
supported by public funds. 

Perhaps I can indicate the results of 
this undertaking best by describing a 
few specific pieces of work which we 
have been called upon to undertake. 
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BASIC RESEARCHES FOR ARSENAL AND 
NAVY YARD EMPLOYEES 


At the beginning we were used much 
more extensively in preparing cases 
for wage or hour arbitrations than in 
any other way. We were called upon 
to assemble statistics dealing with 
comparative wages, with the cost of 
living, with standards of living, and 
with all the things which ordinarily 
come into arbitrations. We were 
called upon to perform the same type 
of service for organizations which had 
to gain their increases in salary by 
legislative action. It was not long 
before we began to develop into less 
elementary, even if not more impor- 
tant, fields of activity. One of our 
tasks in the early history of the Bureau 
was that given us by one of the dis- 
trict lodges of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, which covers 
the arsenal and navy yard employees. 
These people were confronted by a 
problem of wage theory. They ob- 
viously could not follow the trial and 
error method of getting what they 
could by economic pressure. Being in 
the government service they have 
never resorted to the use of the strike. 
Their wages were settled by a Board 
according to a law which specified 
that the standard should be the 
amount paid for like work in surround- 
ing plants. By an interpretation of 
the law, changes in the cost of living 
were also considered. Obviously the 
federal employees felt that that was a 
most undesirable situation. They 
thought there must be some more 
fundamental wage principle which 
ought to be applied in government 
institutions. We asked them what 
they thought it was. They said they 
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thought wages ought to have some 
relation to the national wealth, and 
we agreed with them. The question 
was how to establish the relationship. 
We consulted with them and finally we 
made astudy of the relation between 
wages and the physical productivity 
of the nation. We worked out a the- 
ory on the basis of the ‘statistics, and 
we got expressions of opinion from 
twenty leading economists on the more 
important questions involved. Then 
we made the whole thing up into a 
report with the recommendation that 
real wages be increased in direct ratio 
to the increase in national physical 
productivity over a period of years. 


That is a piece of pioneer work 
which the unions have initiated and 
have attempted to make use of. The 
legislation has not yet been passed, 
but it is still being introduced into 
every session of Congress. 


Another study was of an engineering 
nature and was sponsored by the very 
same organization. This second prob- 
lem had to do with maintaining full 
employment in the arsenals and 
navy yards. The demand for muni- 
tions fell off very much after the war 
and there was a great deal of unem- 
ployment. It was the idea of the men 
that with such magnificent equipment 
as they had, the arsenals and navy 
yards could be kept more fully oc- 
cupied if orders for the peace-time 
requirements of the national govern- 
ment were turned over to them as 
well as those for military supplies, 
and they wanted to find out if that 
was practicable. Mr. O. 8. Beyer, 
Jr., the consulting engineer of the 
Bureau, made an intensive study of 
the situation, which resulted in an 
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eighty-thousand word report filled 
with photographs and statistics, show- 
ing the equipment and capacity of the 
arsenals and navy yards, and the 
requirements of the various govern- 
ment departments. It contained a 
study of the relative efficiency of 
arsenals and navy yards as compared 
with private metal plants; it contained 
consideration of the legal questions 
involved and the already existing 
policy of the various departments of 
the government, and ended in specific 
recommendations for legislation which 
would remove the obstacles which now 
exist. The report came to the con- 
clusion that the government of the 
United States could save $100,000,000 
per year by allowing the arsenals to 
compete with private enterprise for 
government orders. Due to the pres- 
sure of private interests, the bill was 
not reported out of committee at the 
last Congress. Eventually it may be 
possible to pass that bill also. 

These two things have resulted in 
little but education, or perhaps I 
might better say, information. But 
they are examples of the research 
labor is interested in which goes 
beyond the simple problem of wresting 
more dollars and cents from a given 
employer for a given amount of 
work. 


TYPICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Just to show how the work has 
developed, I shall quote from the 
Annual Report of 1923 a partial sum- 
mary of the various jobs we were 
called upon to perform during that 
year aside from furnishing material 
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on wages and hours for negotiations 
and arbitrations:! 


A survey of the history, conditions of 
employment and financial control of vaude- 
ville entertainment for the Actors’ Equity 
Association. 

Publicity and promotion for a new labor 
bank. 

A study of the relative desirability of 
entering the morning or evening field for 
a new labor newspaper. 

A brief supporting a 48-hour law for 
submission to a state legislature, in behalf 
of a local organization of the Consumers’ 
League. 

A detailed plan for introducing a 21-day 
vacation period without injury to the 
service, for the Uniformed Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

A computation of the possible effect on 
the tax rate of an increase in salary, for the 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association of New 
York. 

Continuing service as union representa- 
tive on the Joint Bureau of Standards, 
setting standards in the Cleveland ladies’ 
garment industry. 

Preparation of a comprehensive series 
of articles on housing. 

Preparation of an engineering report on 
an “efficiency system’’ in the postal city 
delivery service, for the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers. 

Representation of railway shop crafts 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in an investigation of railroad 
shop efficiency. : 

Expert testimony for the railway shop- 
crafts before the Connecticut State Legis- 
lature in an investigation of the condition 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. 

A study of the eight-hour day, for pres- 
entation to the U. 8. Coal Commission, for 





1 While few of the reports mentioned have 
been published, most of them may be in- 
spected, with the consent of the client for 
whom they were prepared, at the New York 
office of the Labor Bureau, Inc., 2 West 
43rd Street, New York. 
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the three Anthracite Districts of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Preparation of outline of a cost account- 
ing system, together with a proposal of 
retiring private investment in the anthra- 
cite coal industry, to be submitted to the 
U. S. Coal Commission, for the three 
Anthracite Districts of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Analysis of U. S. Government finances 
and budget system, with a view to finding 
cost of war, wastes, etc. for the National 
Voters’ League. 

Analysis of finances of a labor organiza- 
tion to discover whether dues should be 
increased. 

Survey of Paterson silk industry in prep- 
aration for public investigation, for locals 
of the United Textile Workers. 

Analysis of arbitration contract proposed 
by employers, for a labor organization. 

Study of hours, overtime, health hazards, 
wages and extent of organization for a 
union being tried under anti-trust law. 

Study of Bureaus’ methods, sources and 
filing system, for an officer of an Inter- 
national Union engaged in establishing a 
research department. 

Preparation of a case book of industrial 
arbitrations, for use as a text, for Workers’ 
Education Bureau. 

Representation at hearing on bill to 
provide for change in state constitution to 
enable taxation methods for encouragement 
of home building, for a building trades 
union. 

A study of municipal ownership of gas 
utilities, for a local labor paper. 

Preparation of charts for use in an organ- 
ization campaign. 

Audits, preparations of bookkeeping sys- 
tems, and continuous bookkeeping for 
numerous organizations. 


Another activity of the Bureau is the 
publication of a monthly review of 
the economic situation prepared with 
the needs of labor in mind, entitled 
“Facts for Workers.” It is sold to 
labor publications for republication 
and in fact, to anyone who wants to 
subscribe to it. 


COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT IN THE 
RAILROAD SHOPS 


The most important recent work of 
the Bureau has been in connection 
with the experiment in the railroad 
shops. In that experiment the con- 
sulting engineer of the Bureau, Mr. 
Beyer, has been the engineer of the 
unions concerned. The proposal for 
the experiment came from the unions. 
It was pushed by them and in its 
actual application they have fur- 
nished the technical engineering serv- 
vice—a contribution which I think is a 
fairly new development in industrial 
relations. 

The basis of the proposal was this: 

The unions and the employers have 
been fighting over more or less ele- 
mentary matters—decent wages, 
decent hours and decent working con- 
ditions. The hostility caused by this 
is not only a waste in itself but it 
prevents the consideration of more 
constructive measures which might 
greatly benefit both sides. There- 
fore, said the union, if any enlightened 
employer would begin by accepting 
the union as representative of the 
men, and by accepting union stand- 
ards, the union would then be in a 
position to codperate with the em- 
ployer in eliminating waste. It could 
do this with the confidence of its 
members, if it secured an agreement 
with the employer that any savings 
made would be shared with the men. 

On this basis the experiment was 
started in the Glenwood shops on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. In 
order to give some idea of what was 
done I want to include a statement 
from a report which was written in 
another connection: 
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The existence of good morale among 
the human forces on the railroads is 
now recognized as a prerequisite to 
solving many of the most knotty prob- 
lems before the carriers. In an indus- 
try so dependent on the willing and 
intelligent codperation of great num- 
bers of individuals, and in which so 
large a proportion of expenditures 
consists of compensation for such 
effort, the possibility of more efficient 
and economical service obviously de- 
pends to a large degree on the attitude 
of the employees. In order that they 
may render the best service of which 
they are capable, it is of course neces- 
sary, first, that they be adequately 
paid, and have proper hours and 
working conditions. It is also neces- 
sary that they be convinced that 
disputes which may arise over such 
questions are justly settled, and that 
in general their views are properly 
represented and considered in such 
settlements. Without such a con- 
viction, they naturally will not have 
the feeling that they are actual partici- 
pants in the industry and will take 
little interest in its efficient operation. 
On the most elementary grounds, 
therefore, democratic procedure in 
employee representation is necessary 
to create the morale out of which 
greater efficiency may grow. 

When it comes to consideration of 
positive improvements in railroad 
operation, the necessity of adequate 
employee representation is redoubled. 
Management acting alone may devise 
and install such improvements. 
Many improvements, however, affect 
the status of employees in one way or 
another, and will not work out to the 
best advantage without their confi- 
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dence and codperation. In addition, 
there are reservoirs both of knowledge 
and power among the employees which, 
if they could be tapped, might aid 
immensely in devising and installing 
improvements. The men who do the 
work often know in detail where and 
why their work is hampered and what 
causes of friction exist. A  collec- 
tive attempt on their part to bring 
such knowledge together and to co- 
operate with management in applying 
it might be beneficial. But in order 
to tap these reservoirs two things 
would seem necessary—the collective 
machinery and the incentive. The 
basis of the machinery already exists 
on the railroads in the union organiza- 
tion which has grown up for more 
elementary purposes. The incentive 
may be brought into being by a recog- 
nition of the fact that both parties 
may be benefited by the rendering of 
better and more economical service to 
the public. In order to assure in 
advance a fair sharing of such benefits, 
genuine employee representation is an 
advantage. 

Coéperation between management 
and workers for improved service, 
on the basis of sharing fairly any 
benefits accruing, seems to be a logi- 
cal outcome of organized employee 
relationships. The basis for such 
codperation is not a mere euphemis- 
tic phrase,—it might be made a 
reality. In spite ofthe many points of 
divergent interest, there are other and 
at least equally important points where 
the interests of both parties converge. 
The stabilization of employment -is 
a highly important one. Reduction 
of unit cost by more efficient 
methods enlarges the source out of 
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which profits and wages must be paid. 
Better and more economical service 
to the public tends to increase the 
amount of traffic which may be moved 
at a given rate, and furnishes possi- 
bilities of increased profits and wages 
without efforts to raise rates. In 
addition there are the intangible values 
connected with the removal of friction 
and the satisfaction in doing a good 
job. 

Experiments in codperation along 
this line have produced tangible results 
on at least one railroad—the Baltimore 
and Ohio—and are being extended to 
other large systems. The basis of 
the experiment was the suggestion 
arising from the shop craft unions 
that an agreement be made whereby 
these unions should be fully recog- 
nized as agents of the men in the 
shops, that they should codperate 
with the management in attempting to 
give better and more economical ser- 
vice, and that any beneficial results 
should be fairly shared between the 
parties. This agreement was signed, 
and it was further agreed to try a con- 
crete experiment in working it out at a 
single shop point—where operations 
had been unsatisfactory to manage- 
ment through poor quality and high 
cost of work, and to the workers 
through extreme instability of employ- 
ment, unsatisfactory conditions, etc. 

The first step was to explain the 
agreement in detail both to the local 
management and the local officers of 
the shop unions, to satisfy all doubts 
concerning it, and then to secure a 
vote of confidence in a general meeting 
of all the local crafts, as a result of 
its recommendation and explanation 
by their own elected officers and by 


a consulting engineer engaged by the 
union to assist in the experiment. 

There exists in such a unionized 
shop a Federated Shop Committee, 
consisting of the President or Chair- 
man of each local craft lodge, and a 
secretary. Since the crafts are divided 
mainly along the lines of the depart- 
mental organization of the shop, and 
since the officers of the craft unions 
have been chosen by a natural proc- 
ess in which the trusted leaders and 
more experienced men come to the 
top, this committee was ideally suited 
to take up the function of consultation 
with management on better shop 
practice. Regular biweekly meetings 
were therefore installed between this 
committee and representatives of the 
management on shop practice. Con- 
sideration of grievances was excluded 
from these meetings, grievances being 
taken up in the regular way at other 
times. Often informal meetings were 
also held on the ground, and action 
taken as a result impressed the rank 
and file that the endeavor was serious 
and practical. The union officers, of 
course, carried back to the rank and 
file the decisions made, and carried up 
from them suggestions and opinions. 

Among the problems which de- 
veloped in the joint conferences were: 

Inadequacy of condition and avail- 
ability of tools, material-handling 
facilities, etc. 

Inadequacy in sanitary, heating, 
ventilating, lighting, washing, drinking 
and safety facilities. 

Lack of coérdination of shop opera- 
tions. Inadequate work control. 

Considerable and repeated material 
supply delays. 
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The consulting engineer of the 
unions was on hand to give ad- 
vice regarding any such difficulty 
encountered. 

Steps were taken to remedy the 
physical defects brought out, such as 
building of a new and better located 
tool room, sorting of tools on hand, 
discarding of hopelessly defective ones, 
reconditioning of others and purchase 
of missing tools, new facilities for 
storing pipe, building of a runway for 
transportation of heavy parts between 
backshop and roundhouse, clearing 
up facilities for handling blacksmith 
coal, provision of hot water for wash- 
ing purposes, centralized grinding of 
all machine cutting tools to definite 
standards, etc. 

The shop scheduling system was 
rehabilitated by more regular opera- 
tion, and displayed on a large centrally 
located bulletin board in such a way 
that daily schedule performance, as 
judged by delay, could easily be under- 
stood by everyone in the shop. Grad- 
ually additional data were added to 
the chart, such as classification of 
delays by department, output in units 
of equipment for each day and for the 
month to date, explanations of the 
causes of delay. 

Another chart in simple presentation 
showed the progress of each locomo- 
tive through the shop. 

Other local display boards were put 
up, and later, group or team output 
records were developed. Thus not 
only was interest aroused in the 
completion of jobs, but the men were 
enabled intelligently to visualize the 
work of the shop as a whole and to 
exercise their spirit of competition 
and emulation in making good records. 


- 
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The general standards of personnel 
were raised by a more careful employ- 
ment policy, involving the opening of 
an employment office, operated by 
two men from the shops jointly chosen 
by the conference committees, whose 
duties were in part to make sure of the 
qualifications as to skill of applicants 
and to educate accepted applicants to 
the codperative system in the shops. 

Improved shop practices were. 
devised and installed, such as the 
elimination of applying steam pipes 
with wrapped joints, and the applica- 
tion of oil pipes to stokers before they 
were put in place rather than 
afterwards. 

Material shortages were remedied 
and “robbing” of one locomotive or 
car to repair another eliminated. 

Absenteeism and tardiness were dis- 
cussed and reduced. 

A bureau was established to follow 
up and put into effect improve- 
ments agreed upon, called the Shop 
Methods Improvement Bureau. 

Labor turnover was recorded and 
steps were taken to reduce it. 

In order to stabilize work and em- 
ployment, the general management 
was induced to allocate to the shops 
locomotive rebuilding and moderniz- 
ing to fill in slack periods and round 
out the force. 

As a result of these and other 
measures, morale was noticeably im- 
proved, quality of work was bettered, 
unit costs reduced, labor turnover 
minimized, employment largely regu- 
larized, delays materially reduced and 
wage-income, due to more regular em- 
ployment, increased. 

So successful was the experiment in 
the eyes of both sides that it has now 
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been extended to 45 shop points on 
the system. This extension was com- 
paratively easy because the unions 
had familiarized the men with the 
underlying ideas and the success of 
the first experiment, and their exist- 
ence in each shop furnished the neces- 
sary committees ready-made. At the 
local joint meetings of March 5, 1924, 
an average of nine subjects were dis- 
cussed per meeting, the original shop 
at which the system was installed 
taking up 78 items. The principal 
subjects discussed, in the order of 
their frequency, were: 


Condition of hand tools, air motors or 
jacks 

Storage of material 

Conservation of material 

Handling of material 

Shortage of tools 

Shortage of material 

Condition of machinery 

Reclamation of material 

Handling of scrap 


A great variety of other subjects 
was alsotaken up. The general man- 
agement is considering, as a result of 
requests by the System Federation of 
the shop unions and their national 
officers, broader subjects such as the 
creation of an equipment maintenance 
reserve to stabilize employment. It 
has already installed a regularized 
procedure for the more prompt dis- 
posal of grievances. 

The system is about to be installed 
on the Canadian National Railways, 
with 22,000 miles of track. The 
System Federation, representing the 
employees on this road, endorsed the 
idea in spite of the fact that miscon- 
ceptions concerning it had been spread 
by the more radical elements. Their 
objection to it fundamentally is that 
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it is, as they say, “‘class collaboration” 
and they do not admit anything into 
their consideration except class con- 
flict. They say it benefits the man- 
agement but does not benefit the men. 
It is true that the plan has not yet 
resulted in increase in wage rates. 
There is a flaw in the scheme so far, 
in that the money benefits to the 
management have been greater than 
those to the men. However, the men 
seem to like it for some less tangible 
reason. I am not at all sure that 
this is a panacea or that it may not 
have to be abandoned in the long run. 
The railroads on which it is adopted 
may not be ready to step out ahead 
of the others in matters such as wages. 
But it is a hopeful experiment and, 
according to the present outlook, it 
does seem as though it would continue 
to spread, and would offer such a com- 
petitive advantage to those roads 
which have adopted it that they will 
be able to pass on substantial benefits 
to the workers, who help to put it into 
effect. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FUTURE 
RESEARCH 


I have promised to say a few words 
about possible future research. Of 
course, we have gone distinctly on the 
principle that we ought to furnish 
what the labor movement wants rather 
than what we think it ought to want, 
but at the same time we can see cer- 
tain tendencies developing which make 
us feel that we ought to be doing a 
little work on our own account. 

There is the whole group of ques- 
tions which are tied up with the dis- 
tribution of the national income, and 
which center about the accumulation 
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of capital. How rapidly is capital 
being accumulated and invested in 
productive equipment? In just what 
ways is it being invested? Is it 
possible that capital has at times 
accumulated too rapidly? Has _ it 
resulted in the over-equipment of 
certain industries in proportion to 
the consumers’ demand? Does that 
mean that at certain times it might be 
a good policy to raise the income of 
the wage earner rather than to increase 
profits? And so on. 

There is also the question of indus- 
trial waste, which needs to be inves- 
tigated far more than it has been. 
We have the study of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies on 
waste from the point of view of the 
individual plant. But we know that 
there are many important sources of 
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waste which cannot be remedied in a 
single plant. There are questions of 
the system of merchandizing goods, of 
the whole commercial system, of the 
regulation of trade associations, etc. 
All of these are fields in which labor 
needs to have policies, and all might 
be investigated by people who are 
familiar with the subject and have the 
point of view of the labor movement, if 
it were possible for them to do so. Itis 
unlikely that they will be sufficiently 
investigated by employers’ agencies, 
or by public bodies which have to 
be very cautious. 

I think I have said enough to indi- 
cate that labor research has accom- 
plished something so far, and that 
there are large possibilities of its 
future development. 


























A Project of Investigation and Develop- 
ment in the Field of Engineering 


Education 


By W. E. WicKENDEN, Director of Investigations, Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education 


HE Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, 
with the aid of the faculties 
of the engineering colleges of the 
United States and Canada, is under- 
taking a comprehensive study of the 
objects and methods of engineering 
education. This study is one of a 
group of extended surveys of the 
principal fields of professional educa- 
tion in America, but it is unique in 
that the responsibility for the con- 
duct and findings of the study rests 
with the educational group directly 
concerned. 

The project is essentially codpera- 
tive in character and involves the 
participation of the professional en- 
gineering societies, the industries, the 
public educational bureaus, and the 
social agencies served by the engineer- 
ing profession, in addition to the 
group of teachers of engineering and 
related branches of knowledge. 

There is no desire for a close 
standardization of curricula or teach- 
ing methods, nor for any trespass 
upon the independence of the several 
institutions. The engineering pro- 
fession is one of highly diversified 
functions and affiliations. The en- 
gineering colleges differ in their 


origins, environment, traditions and 
academic connections no less than 
the colleges of liberal arts. En- 
gineering practice and _ engineer- 
ing education alike are subject to 
continuous adaptation to the ad- 
vance of knowledge and to the 
changing structure of social and eco- 
nomic life. These conditions, it is 
believed, can best be met by flexi- 
bility of organization and freedom 
of experiment in the educational 
processes. 

However, there is general recogni- 
tion that engineering colleges need 
evidence to guide their action in 
meeting the changing conditions 
which confront them and that there 
may be assembled and made avail- 
able through codéperative effort a more 
comprehensive body of evidence than 
any single institution can provide 
for itself. The present project pro- 
vides for: 

1. The collection of evidence from 
the experience of the engineering 
colleges by codperating committees 
in their respective faculties. 

2. A survey of the occupational 
demands for engineering graduates 
in the principal branches of industry 
and professional practice and of the 
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supplemental training given in these 
fields to engineering graduates. 

3. Consideration of the relations 
which should exist between the en- 
gineering colleges and the organized 
life of the engineering profession. 

4. A study of recent developments in 
education and psychology which are 
of special significance to engineering 
colleges. 

5. A comparative study of en- 
gineering education in the principal 
countries of Europe. 

The Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education has created 
a Board of Investigation and Co- 
ordination to promote these activities 
and services in behalf of the engineer- 
ing colleges of the United States 
and Canada. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has generously provided for the 
financial support of the project for 
an initial period of three years. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 


Throughout its thirty years and 
more of history the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education 
has been the principal medium for 
the exchange of experience and opin- 
ion among the engineering educators 
of the United States and Canada. 
When the great educational founda- 
tions undertook the critical scrutiny 
of other fields of professional educa- 
tion, this Society joined hands with 
the larger engineering societies volun- 
tarily in a similar study of engineer- 
ing education. 

Finding this task to be beyond 
their financial resources this group of 
societies suggested to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching that it take over the prob- 
lem. After due examination of the 
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project, the Foundation acceded to 
the request and finally selected Dr. 
Charles R. Mann to make an ex- 
tended investigation and report. 
Doctor Mann’s report revealed 
some positive defects and suggested 
many possibilities of improvemert in 
engineering education, but indicated 
that the general structure was sound. 
The report made its appearance at a 
time of extreme unsettlement due 
to the concentration of all national 
resources on war effort. The col- 
leges were converted into special 
mobilization centers, entrance re- 
quirements were relaxed, educational 
aims went into the background and 
students lived under military disci- 
pline of a distracting type. The teach- 
ing forces were seriously depleted 
and struggled under heavy overloads. 
The return of peace brought a 
tidal wave of students, many of whom 
were poorly prepared, and all of 
whom were more or less seriously 
affected by the reaction from over- 
strained morale. Rapidly mounting 
costs hampered the rehabilitation of 
the teaching forces. The break up of 
old routines and traditions in these 
troubled times made for progress in 
details, but the broader problems 
remained as before, with all the added 
complications inherited from the 
war. 
‘In 1922 the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, finding 
a strong sentiment favorable to 
further investigation and a possible ‘ 
advance movement, again took the 
initiative toward such action. A 
careful study of the situation by a 
Development Committee led to the 
conclusion that the most promising 
plan was one involving a codperative 
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investigation by the colleges them- 
selves to be closely coérdinated with 
related inquiries fostered by the in- 
dustries, the professional societies, 
other educational organizations, and 
the public bureaus of education. 

The Society created a semi-per- 
manent Board of Investigation and 
Coérdination to foster and guide 
this project. The Board was author- 
ized to seek financial support from 
outside the Society and to appoint 
a Director and staff to give their 
entire effort to the project, as soon 
as resources were available. 


THE CARNEGIE GRANT 


The Carnegie Corporation, on the 
basis of proposals made by the Board 
of Investigation and Codrdination, 
generously set aside a fund of $108,000 
to finance a three-year program of 
inquiry and development, intended 
to supplement and continue the work 
done by Dr. C. R. Mann under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The responsibility for the conduct 
and findings of the work to be carried 
on under the present grant has 
been placed entirely on the Society. 


THE COOPERATING AGENCIES 


It is the intention that the present 
investigation should be made from 
within the engineering schools and 
from within the engineering profession, 
but that the fullest use should be 
made of the counsel of educators in 
other fields and of the representatives 
of the industrial and social agencies 
largely served by engineers. The 
Board aims to stimulate and co- 


ordinate the work of a large group 
of codéperating agencies. These co- 
operating agencies include: 

1. Committees of survey and in- 
vestigation in the faculties of the 
several engineering colleges. 

2. Investigative committees on 
various departments of instruction 
and related problems of administra- 
tion appointed from the membership 
of the Society at large. 

3. A group of counsellors appointed 
by the larger national engineering 
societies. 

4. A joint advisory committee 
with the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, concerned with en- 
gineering education and the indus- 
tries. 

5. The educational committees of 
numerous professional and semi-pro- 
fessional organizations in the realm 
of engineering. 

6. The United States Bureau of 
Education. 

7. The professional educational or- 
ganizations. 

8. The several associations of higher 
educational institutions. 

9. The endowed educational foun- 
dations. 

Other codperating agencies will be 
recognized or constituted as occa- 
sion arises. 


THE PROGRAM OF WORK 


The program of work is laid out 
under five main divisions: 

1. The collection of evidence from 
the past experience of the engineer- 
ing schools on matters underlying 
their curricula and teaching proc- 
esses. Inquiry will be made as to 
the qualifications and characteristics 
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of engineering students; the methods 
of guidance and selection and the 
prerequisite requirements which de- 
termine the make-up of engineering 
student bodies; standards of student 
progress and elimination; the educa- 
tional value and significance of extra 
curricular activities; the methods by 
which graduates are introduced to 
professional and industrial life and 
the provision which should be made 
at this stage for their further educa- 
tion and training; means of individ- 
ualizing the teaching process; the 
objectives which determine the sub- 
division and content of the cur- 
riculum; means of capitalizing the 
economic and industrial setting of 
the several colleges; the conclusions 
which can be drawn from the records 
of graduates in their early and mature 
years; the costs of engineering and 
other educational programs; the 
methods of recruitment and training 
employed in building up the teaching 
staffs; and many similar projects. 

2. A survey of the occupational 
demands to be met by the engineer- 
ing schools. The National Industrial 
Conference Board is fostering a sur- 
vey along this line among the princi- 
pal groups in the manufacturing field. 
The American Railway Engineering 
Association and the other important 
public utility groups are giving at- 
tention to this problem in their 
respective fields. The field of high- 
way transport has already received 
much attention. A survey of this 
nature must necessarily be piece- 
meal and a process of gradual accre- 
tion. It is fairly certain to increase 
the demand for men and to lead to a 
closer study by employers of the 
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utilization of graduates and to means 
of accelerating their progress by in- 
troductory training and early try- 
out under responsibility. Colleges, 
too, are likely to concentrate their 
efforts on ‘“‘good risks” and to increase 
the output from present facilities 
by reducing student mortality. Un- 
til such methods of betterment have 
been fully considered there would be 
little justification for urging an in- 
crease in educational facilities on a 
large scale. | 

3. An inquiry into the relations 
which should exist between the en- 
gineering colleges and the organized 
life of the engineering profession. 
The critical surveys which have been 
made in the fields of medical, legal 
and dental education have led to 
very intimate bonds between the 
schools and the professional bodies. 
The latter have been very active in 
formulating and promoting educa- 
tional standards, which have pro- 
foundly affected the life of the schools. 
In the past there has been little 
formal relationship between the en- 
gineering schools and the professional 
societies. It is not clear that the 
precedents which have prevailed in 
other fields of professional education 
could be followed to advantage. The 
whole problem is receiving serious 
study at the hands of a conference 
group consisting of the Board of 
Investigation and Coérdination of the 
Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, a group of ed- 
ucational counsellors appointed by 
the larger engineering societies and 
the executive secretaries of those 
societies. 
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4. A study of recent developments 
in education and psychology which 
are of special significance to engineer- 
ing colleges. Under this head studies 
are under way or are projected which 
relate to the basis and technique of 
vocational selection and educational 
guidance; tests, ratings and creden- 
tials as bases for admission to col- 
lege and placement on graduation; the 
applicability of the measurement of 
learning rates to higher mathematical 
and scientific studies; the desirability 
of autonomous or honors courses in 
engineering curricula; the project and 
case systems of teaching; merits and 
limitations of coéperative programs; 
and the practicability of adapting the 
extension methods of the colleges to 
include advanced professional train- 
ing for engineering graduates. 

5. A survey of engineering educa- 
tion in Europe with reference to its 


organization and teaching processes 
and its relations with public adminis- 
tration, with organized professional 
life, with industrial life, and with 
other grades of educational activity. 
It would be impossible, even if it 
were desirable, to forecast the re- 
sults of such an inquiry or to predict 
the trend of futurg development 
in engineering education. Such re- 
sults will depend upon the logic of 
the evidence to be collected and 
upon the resources placed by the 
American and Canadian public at 
the service of the engineering schools. 
The importance of technological 
education to national security and 
national prosperity was never more 
fully appreciated, and it is safe to 
predict that ample resources can be 
found for the further development 
of such education if an adequate and 
sound program can be evolved. 
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Personnel Research Federation 


Report of Annual Meeting 


By W. V. Bincuam, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


/ HIS number of the JourNAL 
oF PERSONAL RESEARCH is 
devoted to the proceedings 

of the meeting of the Personnel Re- 

search Federation which was held in 
the magnificent new home of the 

National Academy of Sciences and 

the National Research Council in 

Washington on May 10, 1924. 


DR. YERKES’ OPENING STATEMENT 


In opening the meeting, Robert 
M. Yerkes, of the National Research 
Council, said in part: 

“There is no use trying to conceal 
my pleasure, as servant of the Nat- 
ional Academy of Sciences and the 
National Research Council, in wel- 
coming you to this temple of science. 
It certainly should make us feel 
both the dignity and the worth of 
the work to which we are committed. 

“T am reminded of a remark of a 
great newspaper man whom I oc- 
casionally meet. Speaking of the 
attitude of the scientist and his re- 
lations to practical affairs, he said 
in a somewhat caustic tone, and 
certainly with critical implication, 
that the scientist has the opportunity 
and, in his judgment, also the neces- 
sity of directing the course of human 
events. Instead of availing himself 
of this opportunity and playing his 
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legitimate réle, he stands back, ob- 
serves, responds on demand or in 
emergency, but does not in the 
proper sense of the word utilize the 
great opportunity. 

“It happens that those of us who 
are interested in personnel problems 
have been impelled to action by 
emergencies, as, for example, in the 
Great War. We might, I think, 
very legitimately consider the pres- 
ent condition of democratic govern- 
ment in this country an emergency. 
What might it not have been worth 
to members of the present adminis- 
tration to have been able to measure 
certain of their. men against their 
jobs, to estimate qualifications, and 
above all, to have had those qualifica- 
tions in relation to the requirements of 
positions exhibited to the American 
people? One of the duties of per- 
sonnel specialists is to do just that 
sort of thing—to develop methods 
which shall enable those who need 
information about jobs and _indi- 
viduals to obtain it, and enable the 
public to appreciate the need and to 
see the man as measured against the 
prospective job. 

“Public personnel administration 
is one of the most important phases 
of democratic government. I sus- 
pect, indeed, that the fate of demo- 
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cratic government will depend largely 
upon the handling of such human 
problems as particularly interest this 
Federation.” 


PROGRAM ON INDUSTRIAL PERSON- 
NEL RESEARCH 


The forenoon session was devoted 
to the general topic of industrial 
personnel research. ‘Two of the prin- 
cipal papers, those by Miss Florence 
C. Thorne of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and George H. Soule of 
the Labor Bureau, Inc., are printed 
in full elsewhere in this number. The 
paper by Joseph H. Wiilits of the 
University of Pennsylvania will be 
published in an early issue. These 
papers were ably discussed by Paul F. 
Brissenden, C. S. Yoakum, C. R. 
Mann, Milton Fairchild, T. T. Read, 
W. E. Wickenden and others. 

The afternoon session was given 
over to reports of research accom- 
plishments of the past year and to 
a@ consideration of research projects 
and plans for the coming year. Brief 
reports were submitted by Miss 
Laura P. Hirth, Director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Information, 
Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, Director of the 
National Junior Personnel Service, 
Inc., Mrs. Mary H. 8S. Hayes, Direc- 
tor of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, Dr. T. H. Haines, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Dr. 
C. S. Yoakum, Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Dr. R. M. Yerkes, National 
Research Council Committee on Migra- 
tions Research, Dr. D. G. Paterson, 
University of Minnesota, Dr. C. 
R. Mann, War Department, Dr. 
T. T. Read, United States Bureau of 
Mines, and Dr. W. E. Wickenden, 
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Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF MEM- 
BERS AND GUESTS 


Miss Hirth: The Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information has just com- 
pleted an important study of the 
professional and technical training 
available to women in the United 
States. The attempt was to make 
it a study of the availability of 
training in the light of the capacity 
of various professional fields to ab- 
sorb women. We found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to get accurate infor- 
mation. The study is practical and 
I think is going to be useful in educa- 
tional institutions. In its final form 
it will be a book of about 650 pages, 
much of it given over to a directory 
for training organized under twenty- 
two sections. Preceding each sec- 
tion we have given a brief survey of 
the occupational opportunities in the 
fields for which training is offered. 
The book is intended to meet a very 
practical need. We are printing it, 
not only as one complete volume, 
but also in small leaflets for individual 
students. 

We are just starting now a study 
of secretarial work which is_ sub- 
sidized by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial. We are to have the 
use in this study of the information 
which Dr. Charters assembled in 
the Pittsburgh district. He gathered 
together the records of some 1500 
secretaries. We will use this material 
as a point of departure. Perhaps it 
will take us a year to complete this 
study. We hope to get together in- 
formation as to what the opportuni- 
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ties are in the secretarial field for 
women and the desirability of types 
of training for secretarial work. 


Dr. Haines: It will be very hard 
to give a picture of the activities of 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in five minutes, but I will 
do my best. We have for many 
years had in progress surveys of 
various sorts. We have conducted 
in the last eight or nine years about 
59 different surveys and special 
studies in 31 states. 

During the past year a mental 
hygiene study of Staten Island has 
been completed. Conditions in 
Staten Island are very different from 
those in Manhattan. Our work has 
been largely with the schools there. 
Three large schools of more than 
3000 children were carefully studied. 
One of these is a continuation school 
which proved very fruitful of per- 
sonnel problems. This study was 
in charge of Dr. Edith R. Spaulding. 
She is very much interested in en- 
docrine imbalances and the special 
relation of Staten Island’s iodine 
supply to the high incidence of 
hyperthyroidism. Of course these 
matters are not directly mental. 
They do bear, however, most di- 
rectly upon personality structure. 

We are just beginning a study in 
the Texas penitentiary. We are 
sending a competent administrator 
and psychiatrist with three other 
persons to study all the men and 
women in the 14 prison farms in 
Texas. We propose to send later in 
the summer three other persons to 
study some 3000 children in public 
schools and those in the four Texas 
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state institutions for dependent and 
delinquent boys and girls. We shall 
send a good institution man to study 
the seven mental hospitals of Texas. 

Another very interesting study 
comes to us from the New York 
Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. With all the 
talk that has been made about the 
bearings of psychology and psychia- 
try and other personnel studies upon 
dependency, we never have, so far 
as I know, gotten down to what may 
be called the brass tacks of mental 
make-up in relation to dependency. 
We are all of us pretty well con- 
vinced that mental incompentency of 
one sort or another is at the basis of 
the kind of dependency which ap- 
plies for relief to a large organization 
such as the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor in Man- 
hatten. Our study is to be a careful 
and detailed analysis of personality 
problems found among the clientele 
of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. 

The child guidance clinics of The 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene are carried on by our Division 
on the Prevention: of Delinquency 
under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Fund. Two demonstration 
clinics are now in operation, one in 
Minneapolis and one in Los Angeles. 
The staff of each consists of 13 workers. 
Very thorough-going mental and social 
analyses are made of every child 
studied. The Demonstration Clinic 
aims to leave in the place of each 
demonstration a permanent child 
guidance clinic. The Dallas Child 
Guidance Clinic thus succeeded the 


demonstration made there. 
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Another problem in which we are 
deeply interested is that of the per- 
sonality of the so-called feebleminded 
person, particularly in its relations 
to the training of mentally handi- 
capped children. Mentally handi- 
capped children are those who have 
been classed as feebleminded largely 
because of a Binet rating which fell 
below a given I.Q., children who are 
extraordinarily dull and children who 
are psychopathic. I am _ convinced 
that a thorough-going study of the 
processes by which we have at- 
tempted but failed to train, and the 
processes by which we do succeed in 
training, the mentally handicapped 
will have great influence both in 
bringing into practice more effective 
training for these children and a 
better sort of training for all of our 
children. 


Dr. Hayes: I am representing the 
Vocational Service for Juniors of New 
York City. This is a privately financed 
organization incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, and 
administered by a Board of Managers 
and an Advisory Board, composed 
of educational, professional, business 
and labor representatives, especially 
interested in the education and wel- 
fare of minors. It is privately sup- 
ported except for free accommodation 
provided by the Board of Education 
for three employment offices and 
space allotted in the schools to our 
school counselors. Its general bud- 
get and scholarship fund are derived 
from philanthropic agencies, founda- 
tions and private contributions. The 
estimated budget for this year is 
$60,000 exclusive of scholarship 
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grants which approximate $25,000. 
The budget for scholarship is de- 
voted entirely to grants made to 
children, the expense of its adminis- 
tration being carried by the general 
budget. A staff of twenty-six full 
time and three part time workers is 
maintained. 

The work being done is divided 
into three classes: School Advising, 
Scholarship Selection and Supervi- 
sion, and Placement. Counselors are 
maintained in twelve eighth grade 
and junior high schools, who are en- 
gaged in giving occupational talks 
and advising children as to their 
selection of type of course. About a 
hundred exceptional children, who 
are eligible for working papers and 
would otherwise be forced by 
economic pressure to go to work, 
are carried on scholarship through 
high school. Grants of from $3.00 
to $6.00 a week are provided and 
payment is made weekly. 

For the purposes of employment 
our organization maintains a cen- 
tral clearance bureau and three dis- 
trict employment offices in Man- 
hattan. Every child is: registered 
at a private interview and every 
job is investigated by personal visit. 
During the six months between Sep- 
tember and March of this year, we 
have received 6292 requests for jobs 
from employers. Of these 2210 or 
35.5 per cent were for factory jobs, 
1304 or 20.7 per cent were errand: 
boy jobs, 1271 or 20.2 per cent were 
for office jobs, 781 or 12.4 per cent 
were classed as mercantile, stock 
girls, bundle wrappers, etc. 437 or 
6.9 per cent were for jobs in trades, 
187 were part time jobs and 102 
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classed as miscellaneous cover the 
remaining 4.6 per cent. A monthly 
comparison of our labor demands 
shows a heavy registration in the 
first and last two months with a 
decreased demand during the months 
of November and December. 

On the side of the applicant our 
figures show that we have received 
9561 applications during this period. 
Of these 3133 represent a first regis- 
tration at our office, 1610 represent 
cases that have been previously 
_placed by us and are returning for 
new jobs, and 4818 are the re-appli- 
cations of children for whom we did 
not have a suitable opening when 
they first applied. 

Out of the total 9561 applications 
received, 4846 were referred to jobs 
and 2384 were placed. Fifty-two 
per cent of the applications received 
accordingly were referred to jobs and 
25 per cent were placed on jobs. 
When, however, we consider the in- 
dividual children that made applica- 
tion at our offices instead of the 
number of applications made, the 
figure is 5462. The number of in- 
dividuals referred is 3687 and the 
number of individuals placed 2155. 
This gives the percentage of appli- 
cants referred to jobs as 67.5 per 
cent and the number of individuals 
placed as 39.5 per cent. Out of the 
6292 calls for labor, 4846 or 77 per 
cent were filled by reference and 
2384 or 38 per cent were filled by 
placement. 


Mrs. Reed: The National Junior 
Personnel Service, Inc., is now 
located at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


- 
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Dr. Charters’ study on secretarial 
duties and traits just misses being 
ready for distribution. Single copies 
are to be distributed without charge 
by the organization and to those who 
are interested we will be glad to 
mail the publication as soon as it 
comes from press. 

Dr. Counts’ study on the occupa- 
tional outlook of high school students 
with reference to the course of study 
pursued is practically completed and 
will be our next publication. 

Our training program is the 
heaviest feature of our work at 
present. We cannot begin to handle ~ 
the calls that come for graduate 
extension courses. 


Dr. Yoakum: This year has been 
largely a matter of winding up the 
affairs of the Bureau of Personnel 
Research and distributing its duties 
and problems to other places. As 
perhaps most of you may know, the 
Bureau is no longer to be located at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Our whole program has temporarily 
vanished, but this temporary cessa- 
tion is only a beginning as members 
of the original staff are starting work 
similar in kind at various other 
places. | 

At the request of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, we have been trying to devise 
some scheme by which we might 
increase the efficiency of the police 
force. 

Our principal work this year, how- 
ever, has been the attempt to collect 
and bring together our data on per- 
sonality traits as these traits relate 
to the several occupations with which 
we have been dealing, such, for in- 
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stance, as salesmanship, clerical work, 
and certain types of executive work. 
We have discovered this much, that 
the question of personality, so far 
as we are concerned, largely remains 
to be solved. We can make good 
recommendations with reference to a 
particular individual’s personality; 
but the question of reaching some 
sort of generalization still remains. 
However much we know about a 
person after we have seen him, I 
am not yet convinced that what we 
think we know is of very great value 
for science as yet. There are some 
important clues. 


Mr. Paterson: The group at the 
University of Minnesota was asked 
to codperate with the Committee on 
Scientific Problems of Human Migra- 
tion by making a study of mechanical 
abilities, and we have been working 
for a year with a staff of six or seven. 
We have been measuring various 
aspects of mechanical ability or abili- 
ties, using for this purpose some 
twenty-seven tests. Our results have 
not been fully analyzed, but we sus- 
pect that it is a matter of a great 
number of specific abilities. 

We hope, as a by-product of our 
investigation, that we will be able 
to organize a set of tests which will 
be of practical benefit to employment 
managers and other groups of people 
who are interested in _ selecting 
individuals for various kinds of 
mechanical jobs. 


Dr. Mann: The War Department 
has started its personnel research 
with a naive acceptance of what 
was done during the war. We have 
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a somewhat different situation than 
most other personnel research 
agencies because the army is or- 
ganized as it is. It can decide 
whether it will or will not put a man 
into a given line of training according 
to tests which have a fair degree of 
probability of being right and yet 
cannot be said to be fully reliable. 

We have developed a useful work- 
ing hypothesis by dividing the soldiers 
according to their Alpha intelligence 
tests into groups ranging from below 
45 to 65 on the Alpha scale as the 
lowest group, from 65 to 85 as the 
second, and so on. Occupations in 
the army are also sorted into similar 
groups on the theory that if a man 
has a lower_intelligence than is de- 
manded by the group he is lost on 
the job, and if he has too high intelli- 
gence he is not satisfied. We have 
divided the range of intelligence into 
six groups and sorted the specialties in 
the army into six groups. In any 
one of these groups there are some 
twenty or twenty-five special lines 
of work. After the main selection 
into groups by the Alpha test, there 
is the further selection within the 
group for the particular line of work 
which the man seems to be interested 
in or particularly fitted for. For 
this there is an aptitude test, by 
which we sort them into actual 
classes for instruction. We feel justi- 
fied in doing that because sending a 
man to school in the army costs 
public money and is not justified if 
the man’s chances of failure are 
greater than 1 in 10. 

This general hypothesis has led 
to certain definite results in the signal 
school where we are doing the greater 
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portion of work at present. When 
we first took hold of the signal school 
after the war, they were having 
rather bad luck with their training 
classes. Only about 40 pér cent of 
the men made good in 1920. These 
men who made good became what 
they called ‘20-word operators” 
and it took ten months to do that. 
By the method of our new working 
hypothesis last year the record was 
something like 80 per cent making 
good and becoming 30-word opera- 
tors in five months. 

We are giving a good deal of atten- 
tion at the present time to develop- 
ment of a testing program. In all 
of the courses of instruction we have 
included proficiency tests and prog- 
ress tests. These tests are a great 
incentive to students to attend to 
business and concentrate on their work 
and really achieve something each 
week. We find also that they are 
very satisfactory to the army men 
because they give consistent results. 

Our work really consists in adapt- 
ing scientific work already done to 
the practical situation found in the 
army, to get results. 


Dr. T. T. Read: In the past year, 
the work of the United States Bureau 
of Mines has not materially altered, 
but we have gotten something of a 
new viewpoint. In our work for 
promoting safety and health in the 
mineral industry, our first problem 
was to find what is safe and what is 
healthful; this involved research work 
to determine facts. There seemed 
to be an underlying tacit assumption 
that once the facts were established, 
the personnel of the minera! in- 


- 


dustry would automatically utilize 
the facts to guide their conduct. 
Such an assumption is, of course, not 
in accord with human experience. 
It is difficult to get people to change 
their habits, unless there are almost 
overwhelming reasons for their doing 
so. Merely to tell people that a 
different way of acting from that to. 
which they have been accustomed 
to will be better for them, is not 
sufficient to impel them to make 
the change. It has actually hap- 
pened that after we had devised an 
absolutely safe type of lamp for use 
underground, one that could not 
possibly ignite gas and cause a coal 
mine explosion, and the manage- 
ment of the mine had, at considerable 
cost, provided these lamps for the 
miners to use, that the miners have 
gone on a strike as a protest against 
being obliged to use them, the reason 
being that the lamps were a little 
heavier and less convenient to use.* 
These facts were immediately evident 
to the miner, whereas the fact that 
the more convenient type of lamp 
might cause an explosion that would 
lead to his death seemed a rather 
remote possibility to him. 

More than half of the deaths in 
mining coal result from material 
from roofs and sides falling on the 
miner while he is at work. Only 
the miner himself can take very 
effective action to prevent his being 
injured in this way. Here again 
you see the problem of safety in the 
mineral industry is largely a per- 
sonnel problem. It is very much 
easier to deal with things than with 
people. When you are dealing with 
things, you are dealing with measura- 
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ble, physical forces; when you are 
dealing with people, you are dealing 
with forces that are no less potent 
but which, from the engineer’s point 
of view, are quite unmeasurable. 
The engineer has occupied himself 
too much with the measurable physi- 
cal forces and has neglected to study 
in any adequate way the human 
forces that are so important in in- 
dustry where you have to deal with 
men just as well as with things. 

In Mr. Wickenden’s statement this 
morning he said that he had noticed 
that young engineers in finding their 
place in industry, almost inevitably 
became affiliated with the capital 
aspects of it and not with the labor. 
There are probably a variety of 
reasons for this, but one that I think 
is important is that in the engineer- 
ing school the student has been 
dealing altogether with measurable 
things and when he gets out in in- 
dustry he naturally applies himself 
to measurable things rather than 
attempting to deal with the human 
forces, since for dealing with the 
latter he has had no training. 

The greatest single aid to safety 
in industry has been workman’s com- 
pensation. Some people think that 
that is because workman’s compen- 
sation puts accidents on a dollars- 
and-cents basis and intimate that 
industry has only a commercial in- 
terest in what is largely a humani- 
tarian problem. My own experience 
in industry convinces me that the 
management of industry is just as 
sensitive to humanitarian motives 
as any body else. Workman’s com- 
pensation brought accidents in in- 
dustry into the realm of measurable 
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things. If by guarding your 
machinery you reduced your in- 
surance premium, you have an argu- 
ment based on measurable quanti- 
ties for spending the money to install 
the guards. I do not know of any 
case where a management has wanted 
to be assured that the costs of safety 
precaution would be repaid; there 
must however be some reasonable 
relation between them. 

I remember at a plant where I 
was several years ago, it was sug- 
gested to put a guard-board along 
the edge of a platform several hun- 
dred feet long so nothing could be 
accidently pushed off the edge of the 
platform and fall on someone passing 
below. In that particular case things 
were very seldom laid on the plat- 
form, people very seldom traveled 
on top of it and it was still more 


. seldom that anybody went under it. 


It is obvious that here you had a 
measurable quantity, the cost of 
the guard-board, and an unmeasurable 
possibility, the chance that someone 
might be hurt by having something 
pushed off the platform and fall on 
him. What that probability was 
could not be measured, it could only 
be estimated. Most people’s judg- 
ment would be that the possibility 
was too slight to warrant taking 
very expensive precautions to guard 
against it. Perhaps I may make my 
point more clear by what may seem 
an almost absurd analogy. The an- 
nual statistics show that a con- 
siderable number of people lose their 
lives every year in the United States 
by drowning in bathtubs. No one 
would suggest that everybody should 
put on a lifepreserver when taking a 
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bath; it would not only be an absurd 
precaution but it is not probable 
that it would be very effective in 
preventing these deaths. 

The greatest need in personnel 
research, to my way of thinking, is 
to bring the factors involved, if 
possible, into the realm of measura- 
ble quantities. Certainly that is the 
need of safety as a personnel problem 
and it probably applies to every other 
aspect of personnel work as well. 


PROPOSED RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Among the projects offered for 
consideration were an investigation 
and standardization of methods of 
computing labor turnover; an in- 
vestigation of the effects of prohibi- 
tion on industry; a summary of the 
results obtained in industrial con- 
cerns through the use of trade tests, 
aptitude tests, intelligence tests, and 
similar methods; an investigation of 
the relation of initial learning rate 
to ultimate ability; and a proposal 
for the establishment of a central 
office of the Federation to serve as a 
center for the exchange of research 
information and for the supervision 
of such codperative investigations as 
the Federation may itself from time 
to time undertake. 


CONFERENCE ON STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL RESEARCH 


There will also be placed before 
the Board of Governors the report 
and recommendations regarding a 
program of student personnel re- 
search which was considered on 
Saturday evening at a joint meeting 
of the Personnel Research Federa- 
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tion and a conference on student 
personnel research called by the 
National Research Council. This 
conference, organized by L. L. Thur- 
stone, met on May 9 and 10. The 
sessions were presided over by A. 
E. Jenks, Chairman of the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the National Research Council and 
by the writer. Representatives of 
nearly twenty universities, colleges 
and research bureaus actively in- 
terested in vocational and educa- 
tional guidance of college students 
participated and shared in the 
preparation of the recommendations. 
Among the most important of these 
are: the establishment of a central 
intercollegiate bureau of personnel 
research; the investigation and sum- 
mary of present practice in the or- 
ganization and administration of stu- 
dent personnel service; the initiation 
of codperative investigations on (a) 
occupational information and oppor-* 
tunities for college students, (b) apti- 
tudes requisite for success in the 
leading professions and vocations open 
to college graduates, (c) methods of 
determining these aptitudes in indi- 
viduals; and more specific studies of 
(d) intelligence tests, (e) rating scales 
for non-intellectual traits, (f) student 
interviews, (g) personality develop- 
ment, and (h) mental hygiene. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 
May 10, 1924 


At the meeting in New York May 
26, 1923 the attendance was 49. 
The total membership of the Federa- 
tion was then 54; it is now 69, com 
posed as follows: 
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Individual members................ 
Governmental agencies............. 
Educational institutions 
Associations and corporations 
Sustaining members 


No special effort has been put 
forth for new members. A com- 
mittee might well be appointed now 
with the object of increasing member- 
ship judiciously. 

The Secretary thinks he has seen 
recently some evidences of revival of 
interest in personnel research. Men- 
tion should be made of the enlightened 
attitude on personnel research officially 
declared by the American Federation 
of Labor, a member organization of 
Personnel Research Federation, at its 
convention in Seattle: 

Throughout the year this Federa- 
tion has been without a chairman. 
It seemed best to seek patiently the 
right kind of leadership. Such a 
candidate has been found, who has 
expressed willingness to give favora- 
ble consideration to the subject this 
month, as soon as he is relieved of 
other public-spirited services which 
are occupying much time. 

It seemed wise also to postpone 
selection of a director until after a 
chairman had assumed office. Dr. 
Bingham has generously performed 
such functions of the directorship as 
were practicable in addition to his 
large gratuitous services as editor- 
in-chief. The Federation and the 
cause of personnel research owe much 
to Bingham, Outhwaite, Yoakum and 
Thurstone especially, for their con- 
duct of the JouRNAL OF PERSONNEL 
RESEARCH, and to many others, who 
at much sacrifice have conducted 
researches and written articles. 
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Temporarily, the cause suffers from 
the interruption of the able activities 
of the Federation’s former director, 
Leonard Outhwaite, due to protracted 
illness, from which he is recovering. 
With high appreciation of noble ser- 
vice, record is made of the recent 
death of Richard Wellington Hus- 
band, Director of Personnel Research, 
Dartmouth College, one of the most 
loyal and inspiring members of this 
Federation and its Editorial Board. 

The Board of Governors held an 
important meeting in the office of 
Engineering Foundation in New 
York, October 5, 1923. A meeting 
of the Editorial Board followed. 
There have been no other meetings 
during the twelvemonth. 

Services of all officers of the Federa- 
tion have been gratuitous. A stenogra- 
phic assistant has been provided for 
the Editor-in-Chief and the Manag- 
ing Editor jointly. Most of the 
needs for offices, meeting places, 
supplies and incidentals have been 
met by the National Research Coun- 
cil, Engineering Foundation and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

The Federation is to be ‘congratu- 
lated upon having kept alight in 
spite of difficulties a torch of un- 
biased leadership in the field of 
personnel research. It has done a 
service in maintaining a JOURNAL 
of such excellence, with the generous 
help of the publishers, The Williams 
& Wilkins Company. Opportunities 
for larger usefulness are numerous. 
Wise and persistent effort must bring 
the support and resources that are 
essential. 

Respectfully, 
ALFRED D. FLINN, 
Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 


List oF Prrsons ATTENDING ANNUAL 
MEETING OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
FrEpERATION, May 10, 1924 


Allport, Floyd H., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ashe, B. F., University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Barrows, Albert L., National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

Bingham, W. V., Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bradshaw, F. F., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Brissenden, P. F., Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Byrne, Harriet A., United States Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Carney, Chester S., White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dietz, J. W., Western Electric Company, 
New York City. 

Doyle, John W., United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Fairchild, Milton, Character Education 
Institution, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Flexner, Jean Atherton, Curtis, Foster and 
Belknap, New York City. 

Flinn, Alfred D., Engineering Foundation, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Foerster, Robert F., Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Garvey, John A., Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Mass. 

Haines, Thomas H., ‘National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Hawkes, H. E., Columbia 
New York City. 

Hayes, Mary H. S., Vocational Service for 
Juniors, 122 East 25th Street, New 
York City. 

Hirth, Emma P., Bureau of Vocational 
Information, 2 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 

Hewitt, C. E., Advisory Board, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Hopkins, L. B., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Howard, Thomas W., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. 


University, 


Johnson, F. Ernest, Federal Council of 
Churches, Department of Research and 
Education, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 

Koons, F. C., Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, Washington, D. C. 

Kornhauser, Arthur W., University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Laird, Donald A., Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Lamb, J. P., Cheney Brothers, South Man- 
chester, Conn, 

Mann, C. R., American Council on Educa- 
tion, War Department, Washington, D.C. 

Matthews, E. Nathalie, United States 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. © 

McFee, J. N., Hutzler Brothers Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

O’Rourke, L. J., United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Peters, Iva L., Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. . 

Quigley, Thos. H., Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 

Read, Thomas T., United States Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Rees, R. I., American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York City. : 

Skinner, Mary, Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Springer, Ethel M., Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Washingion, D. C. 

Schoenfeld, Margaret H., University of 
Pennsylvania, Industrial Research De- 
partment, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Slosson, Edwin E., Science Service, 1115 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Soule, George H., The Labor Bureau, Inc., 
2 West 43rd Street, New York City. 

Stewart, Ethelbert, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Thompson, J. David, National Research 
Council, Research Information Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Thompson, Laura A., United States De- 
partment of Labor Library, Washington, 
D. C, 

Thorne, Florence C., American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Thurstone, L. L., Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 

Vickoff, W. H., Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Viteles, Morris S., University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weston, Dorothy V., Western Electric 
Company, New York. City. 
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Wickenden, Wm. E., Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, 33 West 
39th Street, New York City. 

Willits, Joseph H., University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yoakum, C. §., Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Yerkes, R. M., National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 








News Notes 


Richard Wellington Husband 
"-1869—1924 


Professor Richard W. Husband, a 
pioneer and vigorous leader in the 
field of personnel research, died at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, on April 
9, 1924. His death came as a heavy 
blow even to those of his friends who 
knew of his illness, for he was at the 
height of his exceptionally useful 
career. As a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation and also of the 
Editorial Board of the JouRNAL oF 
PERSONNEL ReEsEARCH, he rendered 
exceptional service. 

Proféssor Husband’s own traits of 
personality made him an ideal direc- 
tor of student personnel activities: 
a man of cultivation and thorough 
scholarship, with an affection for 
and deep personal interest in young 
people, with an unshakable grip on 
fact and on scientific method and at 
the same time with an ability which 
not all college professors have of 
going out into the world of affairs 
and talking convincingly with busi- 
ness men. It is no surprise that he 
was forced to leave his career as a 
distinguished teacher of the classics 
at Dartmouth College to become 
associate dean immediately respon- 
sible for the vocational and educa- 
tional counselling of the students. 

Professor Husband’s remarkable 
work in student personnel research 


began shortly after the close of the 
war. The college undertook an experi- 
ment in adjusting the student to his 
possible life work in order to shorten 
the gap between graduation from a 
liberal arts college and entrance upon 
a useful career. In its beginnings, 
this work consisted of conferences 
with students regarding their fitness 
for various callings, and in inspec- 
tion visits to many industries and 
businesses offering opportunities to 
college bred but not technically 
trained young men. The work grew 
swiftly and to unexpected dimensions. 
It expanded to include the interpreta- 
tion of the results of psychological 
tests and systematized ratings, and 
thence continued into the field of 
mental hygiene. Professor Husband’s 
title became Director of Personnel 
Research and his duties included 
those of adviser to the president and 
faculty on matters of educational 
policy. Itisa question which Profes- 
sor Husband enjoyed more keenly, the 
personal contacts with students or 
the research on basic problems of 
higher education. He was most happy 
and enthusiastic in his important 
work which stands today as a contri- 
bution not only to Dartmouth whose 
students he personally served, but to 
the entire field of American education 
as well. 
W. V. Brnewam. 
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PRAGUE INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
CONGRESS 


The First International Management 
Congress will be held in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, July 21 to 24, 1924. 


Origin and Purpose 


In its general outlines this first Congress 
was conceived and planned by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Czechoslovakia and 
the Masaryk Academy of Prague. It was 
inspired in the minds of leaders of the 
Czechoslovak people by realization that 
one basis of recovery from the material 
and moral ravages of war and of the restora- 
tion of a prosperous and enduring peace 
must be better international understanding 
of the principles and methods of utilization 
of economic resources. 

American participation as indicated 
below is the response to a cordial invitation 
to the engineers and executives of the 
United States to attend, and particularly 
to organize a program for the Congress 
which would present the most advanced 
methods of management developed by 
American industry. 

The official invitation is extended by the 
Government of the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Masaryk Academy through 
the American Engineering Council to the 
Four Founder Societies—American Society 
of Civil Engineers, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and to the member societies of the 
American Engineering Council. The Joint 
Conference Committee of the Four Founder 
Societies requests that the responsibility of 
organizing and promoting American par- 
ticipation be assumed by a Joint Committee 
on American Participation consisting of 
representatives of the American Manage- 
ment Association, The Management Divi- 
sion of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, the Society of Industrial 
Engineers and the Taylor Society. 


News Notes 


American Coéperation 


Under an industrial civilization the pros- 
perity and well-being of the world is in 
great measure dependent upon the effective- 
ness with which industry is conducted in 
the several countries. Wasteful and in- 
efficient methods of manufacture mean 
loss of material and.of man power and are 
paid for by the people as a whole. Inter- 
national commerce must be based upon 
international understanding and confi- 
dence. 

The Prague International Management 
Congress therefore furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for American industrial leaders to: 

1. Assist this newly established Republic 
and her neighbors to avail themselves of 
the best American methods of industrial 
management. 

2. Study the development of industry in 
Czechoslovakia, which has the reputation 
of being one of the most progressive coun- 
tries of Europe. 

3. Increase American familiarity with 
conditions and form connections in these 
European countries with which it is essen- 
tial to establish closer industrial relations. 


Program and Speakers 


Although there has been as yet no official 
announcement of the subjects of papers or 
the speakers at the Congress, their selection 
is to be such as to insure an industrial 
conference of the first magnitude. 

Since it is manifestly impossible in a four- 
day Congress to consider all phases of 
American Management, any American 
engineer, executive, or investigator who is 
willing to assist in this important service is 
invited to submit to the Committee on 
American Participation a paper on any 
important phase of management or impor- 
tant developments in the management of 
any American industry. These papers will 
be read by title at the Congress and de- 
posited in the Masaryk Academy as a part 
of its American Management Library. 

That the program is to have such breadth 
as to hold interest for an expert in any 
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phase of personnel and management ismade Management of Transportation (Railways 
manifest by the following outline. particularly) 

Current problems; equipment; mainte- 
nance; operating methods; morale. 





Monpay, JuLy 21 





FORENOON TuurRsDAY, JuLy 24 

Scientific Management 
Nature; principles; objectives; achieve- 
ments, industrial and other; tendencies City and State Management 












FORENOON 


and outlook; international importance. ‘De-politization”’; managing the city’ 
as an economic unit; city manager; 
AFTERNOON tendencies in organizing the state as a 


business unit. 
The Human Element in Scientific Manage- Steaua in at a 
ment 


Tendencies towards reasonable reform; 
scientific investigation; management of 
national resources; aids to commerce 


Individual relations emphasized; psy- 
chology; research, psychological and 
physiological; job analysis; scope and 









and industry. 
phases of personnel work. 
Industrial Relations in Scientific Manage- spunea 
ment 


Group relations emphasized; wage sys- Vocational Education 
tems; consent; participation in manage- Advanced and Specialized Education for 
ment; profit sharing; participation in Commerce and Business Administration 

ownership. Education for the Profession of Engineering 








TuEspDAY, JULY 22 Attendance 2 








venimeen The Conference is not limited to those 

who hold membership in the sponsor 

General Budget Centrol of Operations societies. Every American interested in 
Analysis of business conditions and tend- management is urged to attend. Further 
encies; market analysis; codédrdinated information may be obtained from The 
sales,production and financial programs. Committee on American Participation, 


Room 611, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
AFTERNOON City. 









Production Management 
Principles and methods of planning and 
controlling operations. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL ENGINEERING EX- 
TENSION CONVENTION AND THE ANNUAL 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 













WEDNESDAY, JULY 23 The Convention, held at Pennsylvania 


State College May 14, 15 and 16, offered 


FORENOON unusually attractive opportunities to those 
Sales Management interested in industrial training to hear 
Principles and method of planning and rig ac on the subject of Economics 

. . or Employers. 
I One of the outstanding features of this 
spunea year’s program was the discussion of the 
necessity of educating the personnel of 
Management in the Coal Industry Public Utilities in elementary economics. 
Present management; problems; proposed The large traction interests of the State 
improvements in management. have become increasingly aware of this 
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necessity and they took advantage of the 
opportunities offered at the Convention by 
sending their representatives to learn of the 
applicability of the work to their particular 
problems. J. §. 8S. Richardson, Director 
of the Pennsylvania Public Service Infor- 
mation Committee spoke on The Need for a 
Workers’ Economics in the Public Utility 
Company, and Edward Dana, President of 
the Boston Elevated Railway, presented a 
paper on Workers’ Economics and the 
American Elevated Railway Association. 

The session devoted entirely to Teaching 
Economics to Industrial Employees had a 
notable array of contributors. Addresses 
on sub-topics at this session included The 
Employers’ Attitude, by E. S. Sparks of the 
Metal Manufacturers Association, and The 
Workers’ Attitude by a member of one of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company’s classes in Economics 
for Employees. 

Section meetings to discuss the content of 
the economics courses prepared by the 
Extension Department were held separately 
for the Public Utility representatives. 
Angther group under the leadership of 
A. B. Gibson, Director of the Westinghouse 
Technical Night School developed an out- 
line for similar courses for shop workers in 
general. 

The session devoted to apprentice train- 
ing was particularly full and the set topics, 
Selection, Instruction, Teaching Methods, 
Rotation of Jobs and Wage Scales, were 
handled by representatives of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, Carnegie Steel 
Company, Westinghouse Electric Company, 
United States Aluminum Company, Stokes 
and Smith and others. 

A discussion of Class Instruction in the 
Shops was led by A. B. Gibson of the 
Westinghouse Technical Night School. 

A general dinner sesson Friday evening, 
May 16, brought together the Convention 
guests and the delegates to the Fifth Annual 
Industrial Conference of employers of 
graduate engineers, arranged by Dean 
Sackett of the School of Engineering, and 
held May 16 and 17. 

At this time Alba B. Johnson addressed 
the joint session on The Mussolini Move- 
ment giving the result of his investigations 
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during a recent visit in Italy. The indus- 
trial situation in Italy also engaged his 
attention and he devoted a good portion of 
his time to that subject. 


Industrial Conference 


Dean Sackett’s program to which some 
of the Extension Convention delegates con- 
tributed, was attended by representatives 
of many large corporations which employ 
engineering graduates. 

The problems considered were: ‘‘What 
is being done by the industries to develop 
initiative in young employees?” ‘‘How 
can the college help to train young men to 
greater efficiency when they are promoted to 
positions as minor executives?’’ ‘‘Are 
there better methods of selecting students 
for college engineering training than we 
now have?” “Is it possible to make Cadet 
Engineering courses more attractive to 
engineering graduates?’’ ‘Study of Penn 
State Graduates.’’? There were reports by 
industries which have studied their future 
needs for technical men, and formal ad- 
dresses on The Public Service Commission 
and Qualifications for Various Lines of 
Service in the State Highway Department. 


MEETING OF THE TAYLOR SOCIETY 


The Spring meeting of the Taylor Society 
held April 24, 25 and 26, was arranged in 
coéperation with the New England Section 
of the Taylor Society, under the auspices 
of Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, The College of 
Business Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The Thursday session was devoted to a 
discussion of the topic covered by the 
paper, Who Can Hire Management, read 
by Henry 8S. Dennison, President of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Dennison’s paper was read at the request 
of many of those who heard his informal 
talk on this subject at a recent meeting of 
the New England Section of the Taylor 
Society. He presented a complete analysis 
of the managing function and answered the 
question which had served as the subject of 
his paper by saying, after eliminating the 











investors and the consuming public, 
‘Management can hire management.”’ In 
other words, to the extent that any and all 
who are connected with an industry do 
exercise the managerial function they 
should have control of the management of 
that industry. This he illustrated by ref- 
erences to particular organizations. He 
made a strong appeal to the group to learn 
more about psychology, and to psycholo- 
gists to interest themselves in problems of 
management. 

On Friday, papers were read by W. O. 
Lichtner, The Thompson and Lichtner 
Company, on Scientific Management and 
the Workers, Joseph H. Barber, Walworth 
Manufacturing Company, on Master Plan- 
ning Control of Sales and Production, and 
H. S. Person, Managing Director of the 
Taylor Society, on Industrial Psychology— 
A Layman Asks Some Questions. 

Mr. Lichtner presented some general con- 
clusions concerning the attitude of workers 
toward scientific management derived from 
a@ professional experience which has in- 
cluded the coéperation of organized workers 
in engineering work. 

Mr. Barber outlined the development of 
application of scientific management prin- 
ciples to industry and commerce as a whole. 
Whereas these principles were first applied 
to production, during recent years applica- 
tion has been extended to include selling 
and general control. 

Mr. Person’s paper presented a sensible 
plea for the recognition of the science of 
psychology as basic to any science of 
management. The.reactions of his previous 
audiences to that plea have been most 
emphatic and favorable, and in outlining 
the present status of psychology, pure and 
applied, he presented to the group a valu- 
able discussion to which they well may look 
with profit as applications are increasingly 
made in the field of management. 

The Saturday session was devoted to a 
discussion of Significant Savings in Textile 
Mill Operations, the subject of a paper by 
Norman T. Thomas, Nashua Manufacturing 
Company. A timely inquiry was made, by 
inference from a case presentation, into the 
possible solution of the problem of severe 
inter-regional competition which is de- 
veloping in the textile industry in New 
England. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology announces, in the January, 1924, 
number of its Journal, that it is now pre- 
pared to train suitable members of the staff 
of any firm in movement study, time study, 
etc., at the firm’s own works, by sending 
one of its expert investigators to give a 
short course of instruction which is to be 
followed by correspondence in case of 
difficulties and by periodic visits for the 
purpose of supervision. This policy has 
been adopted to meet the many requests 
which have been received for such 
assistance. 

The Institute has also decided to offer 
similar instruction, so far as it is possible, 
in vocational selection. Tests are now 
available for general intelligence, and for 
the specific abilities required for success in 
the clerical, engineering, printing and dress- 
making occupations. A limited number of 
persons from applicant firms can be tem- 
porarily attached to the Vocational Section 
of the Institute, where they will have an 
opportunity of observing its investigators 
carry out tests and of receiving instruction 
in the particulars and methods of vocational 
testing. But it will be necessary for one 
of the investigators of the Institute to 
visit such firms so as to make whatever 
modifications in the tests may be locally. 
needed, and to satisfy himself that they 
are being efficiently applied. 

The Institute has yielded to the demands 
for this procedure, but considers the meas- 
ure a temporary one, as it believes that 
before long persons thus instructed will 
be replaced by others who have passed 
through a wider and more thorough training 
in psychology, such as is required of candi- 
dates for the new Diploma in Industrial 
Psychology in the University of London, 
the regulations for which were published in 
Volume 1, Number 8, of the Institute’s 
Journal, Arrangements are now being 
made by the Institute in conjunction with 
University, Kings and Bedford Colleges, 
with the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, and with other centers, 
for providing the lectures and practical 
work suitable for the requirements of this 
diploma. 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL PENSION SYSTEMS 


By Luther Conant, Jr. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1922. Pp. vi + 262 


REVIEWED BY Maurice B. ConILu 


Some one has said that there are five liv- 
ing ghosts that haunt every man—Prema- 
ture Death, Total Disability, Dependent 
Old Age, Loss of Savings, and Unemploy- 
ment. While “‘ghosts’’ may be a characteri- 
zation of these almost universal fore- 
bodings, they are indeed something more 
than apparitions. They are deadly realities. 
Any effort that is calculated to emancipate 
men from the grim thraldom of any one of 
these enemies of human happiness, deserves 
careful consideration on the part of those 
who are in position to ameliorate these 
conditions wherever they are found, whether 
in Industry or elsewhere. 

Luther Conant, Jr., in his volume A 
Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension 
Systems dealing with dependent old age, 
has made a comprehensive survey of reme- 
dial measures as they have been or are being 
worked out by employers. He has ap- 
proached his subject with the utmost fair- 
ness and has anticipated the honest opposi- 
tion of even generous employers, and has 
shown the weaknesses of pension systems as 
they might be sought out by the skeptic. 

At the outset our author lays down the all- 
important rule that a pension system never 
should be started by an employer until he 
has satisfied himself beyond reasonable 
doubt that it will be continued. ‘‘Indeed,”’ 
he says, “‘it is hardly too much to say that 
‘the history of pension schemes has been a 
record of mistakes or failures,’ and ‘‘a 
system which upon its face is well adapted 
to meet an immediate condition may pro- 
duce evils far worse than those which it 
seeks to remedy.”’ 


Admittedly, it is imperative before tak- 
ing up the question of how a pension system 
shall be established, to consider whether or 
not it should be established at all. 

Reasons in favor of pension systems are 
advanced, such as the desire on the part of 
the employers to provide for the dependent, 
superannuated employee; a desire to reward 
employees who have rendered unusually 
long services; a desire to increase efficiency 
by elimination of superannuants, and by 
stimulating good will in the active force; 
a desire to reduce labor turnover; a desire to 
exercise disciplinary control over workers in 
respect to strikes. Other reasons are given 
too, but the foregoing are fundamental. 

Mr. Conant says that a large number, 
perhaps a large proportion of industrial 
workers either can not or do not make ade- 
quate provision for their old age. That isa 
fact and not atheory. It is clear alsofrom 
his statements that whether we like it or not 
the situation as it relates to the employer 
has its moral aspects, and that if a moral 
obligation exists, it should be met. And, 
quoting Lee Wellin Squier, ‘‘From the stand- 
point of public economy, it is argued that 
every industry should be compelled to bear 
its own burden of waste, whether of material, 
machinery or human life.’’ As asolution of 
the economic difficulties with which a pen- 
sion system is fraught, Franklin H. Gid- 
dings is quoted as saying ‘“‘that the charge 
which the industry makes upon the public 
in the prices of goods should in the long run 
provide for the old age of employees.’”’ This 
anticipates the fact that the burden of old 
age is ultimately borne largely by the con- 
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sumer and tax payer, and it emphasizes the 
truth that a fact ignored is not eliminated. 
At the same time, no recommendation is 
made for the adoption of Utopian impracti- 
calities ; and it is believed that the evolution 
of our time is in the direction of giving a 
wider spread to burden bearing, and the gos- 
pel of a greater brotherhood. 

While Mr. Conant’s volume abounds in 
authoritative references and the results of 
experience of many employers having pen- 
sion systems it is quite impossible even to 
indicate the scope of his study. (Our 
Review confined to a few paragraphs must 
necessarily be fragmentary.) Where the 
burden of a pension system might be too 
great for a small employer it is suggested 
that an association of small employers in a 
given industry might distribute the burden 
in such a way as to make it practicable. 

The attitude of Labor toward pensions is 
given as one of comparative indifference. 
The author admits that one may reject the 
concept of a moral obligation, yet advocate 
a pension system on other grounds; and he 
epitomizes his discussion by saying that the 
one controlling justification of a pension 
system from the employer’s standpoint is 
that it will increase efficiency, primarily 
through elimination of superannuated and 
incapacitated workers, and possibly by 
building up a larger amount of good will 
and interest in the active force; for, ‘‘to the 
extent that a pension system does actually 
increase efficiency, it merits most careful 
consideration.’’? Moreover, he stresses the 
fact that to be effective it must be inherently 
sound and equitable, and must not produce 
consequences injurious to the worker or to 
society asa whole. A discussion of distinc- 
tive types of pension systems is, therefore, 
essential. The practical application of 
three important pension systems is dis- 
cussed, viz.: 1, The non-contributory ‘‘dis- 
cretionary’’ system; 2, The non-contribu- 





tory “limited-contractual’’ system; and 3, 
The contributory system. 

In the pension system of the first type 
the cost is, at least ostensibly, borne by the 
employer; the employee making no direct 
contribution, and the employer has com- 
plete discretion, denying any contractual 
right on the worker’s part. 

In the second type the employee acquires 
to some extent at least, a vested right in its 
continuance which is not true of the first. 

In the third type the cost is divided 
between the employer and the employee, on 
some basis; and ordinarily the employee 
acquires a definite‘right to the pension, and 
ordinarily has aright to the return of his own 
contribution (either with or without inter- 
est) in case of his death or separation from 
the service prior to the retirement age. 
Such systems usually provide a death bene- 
fit. ‘‘A contributory system really includes 
two elements: one, the contribution of the 
employee, which represents savings against 
old age; the other, the contribution of the 
employer, which is in the nature of a pen- 
sion proper.”’ 

After following the exhaustive study that 
Mr. Conant makes of these three systems, 
it is clear to the reader that the Contribu- 
tory Pension System is by far the most 
satisfactory, and lends itself to the solution 
of many seemingly insufferable situations 
that arise under any other. 

This book sets in logical order the most 
important facts relating to pension systems. 
The author is to be commended for his sim- 
plicity of statement which makes the 
volume easy reading; and for the avoidance 
of abstruseness and fine spun theories. The 
author is bluntly honest and the reader may 
approach the reading of this book with a 
skeptical mind; but he will most probably 
finish it a convert to pension systems in 
general and to the contributory plan in 
particular. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


By Rudolf Pintner. 


New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, 1928. Pp. 406 


REVIEWED BY H. A. RicHMonp 


From being limited almost. exclusively to 
the detection of feeble-mindedness, hardly 
more than a decade ago, intelligence testing 
has come to be recognized as an essential 
in the field of education, and its value as 
an aid to management in industry and 
commerce is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent. Once regarded somewhat in the nature 
of a passing fad, this type of measurement is 
now accepted as a highly significant social 
and economic factor. 

In view of the wide-spread interest in 
and use of intelligence tests, there has 
existed during recent years a need for an 
authoritative book to which those outside 
the ranks of workers in the field could turn 
for a general understanding of the whole 
movement. In Intelligence Testing Dr. 
Pintner has ably filled this need. Psychol- 
ogists specializing in the field of mental 
tests will probably not find in the book any 
novel theory or point of view nor any new 
information of importance; but this fact 
by no means detracts from the value of the 
author’s contribution. The book was writ- 
ten to serve other purposes. In the 
author’s own words: ‘“‘This book is an 
attempt to give a simple account of intelli- 
gence testing and the results which have so 
far been achieved by the testing movement. 
It is designed for use as a text book in a col- 
lege course, and it is hoped that it will 
prove useful in serving as a guide to the 
thousands of teachers who are now becom- 
ing interested in the use of intelligence 
tests in their schools.” 

Dr. Pintner has divided his presentation 
of the subject into three parts. In Part I, 
he summarizes the sociological and psycho- 
logical conditions which led up to the pres- 
ent-day use of intelligence tests, and briefly 
traces the outstanding historical develop- 
ments with more detailed reference to the 
work of Binet, ‘“‘the father of intelligence 
testing.”’ 


He then devotes considerable space to a 
theoretical discussion of the concept of 
general intelligence. Although there are 
differences of opinion as to how intelligence 
should be defined and different theories as 
to the nature of general intelligence, these 
facts have little bearing on the value of 
tests which for convenience and in the 
absence of a better name we may refer to as 
tests of intelligence. ‘For practical pur- 
poses it matters little whether we believe 
that a high correlation (between different 
abilities) is due to a central factor or to 
many common elements.”’ 

The author proceeds to discuss briefly the 
requirements which an intelligence test 
must meet and the different methods of 
expressing intelligence ratings, such as 
mental age, intelligence quotients, and per- 
centiles. Reference is made in another 
part of the book to the fact that the Ameri- 
can adult population, as shown by tests 
used in the army, has a mental age between 
13and 14. In view of the more or less wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the sociological 
significance of this finding, it seems unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Pintner has not devoted 
more attention to correcting.some of the 
mistaken impressions which have found 
their way into print. He does, however, 
refer to some of the difficulties which have 
been caused by the use of the term ‘‘mental 
age’’ and suggests that it may be desirable 
to substitute for this some term less open to 
misleading interpretations. 

Part II, of Intelligence Testing is devoted 
to a brief description of the various scales 
and tests used in the measurement of intel- 
ligence. No attempt is made to give a 
detailed picture of each test with the direc- 
tions for its use. The object is rather to 
give a general understanding of the con- 
tent and nature of the main types of tests 
used. 
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In Part III, which comprises more than 
half the book, is given a summary of the 
results achieved in the different fields in 
which application of intelligence testing 
has been made. A chapter is devoted to 
each of the following topics: the feeble- 
minded, the superior, the soldier, the school 
child, the college student, the delinquent, 
the dependent, the deaf, the blind, the negro, 
the foreign-born, the employee, and the 
inheritance of intelligence. In each case 
the reader is given a general picture of the 
uses to which the intelligence tests have 
been put and of the results obtained from 
different investigations. 

Taken as a whole, Intelligence Testing 
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gives a very fair account of the outstanding 
developments and results achieved in this 
particular field in a non-technical and very 
readable style. The results of numerous 
investigations which have been published 
in various periodicals or in the form of mono- 
graphs have been brought together, and 
conclusions which may be drawn are pointed 
out. While the great value of intelligence 
testing is well set forth in Dr. Pintner’s book, 
the limitations and weaknesses are likewise 
given proper consideration. 

A particularly commendable feature of 
the book is the very complete list of biblio- 
graphical references which follows each 
chapter. 


THEN AND NOW IN EDUCATION 


By Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis. 
Yonkers: World Book Company, 1924 


REVIEWED BY LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


Written primarily for teachers and other 
educators, this book has a profound signifi- 
cance in all fields affiliated with education. 
It tells of the first American School Survey 
made in Boston in 1845—and compares its 
findings with present day conditions in our 
schools. In the hundred and sixty pages 
that constitute the main part of the book 
are vividly described conditions seventy- 
five years ago as contrasted with those to- 
day, and what we may expect in the future. 

The authors have ingeniously woven care- 
fully collected often isolated facts, into a 
fascinating account of the days of Horace 
Mann, and have used this as a background 
for their presentation of the school of today, 
shown in photographs, graphs, and charts, 
as well as in word pictures. In order to 
compare the children of our day with those 
of 1845 they re-cast the questions used to 
make the old Survey so that they could be 
asked in our schools, and by comparing the 
two sets of answers have traced the trend 
of education through the last three-quarters 
of a century and have forecast probable 
development in the future. 


Their findings are in the main encourag- 
ing. Our children, while they score lower in 
memory tests, score higher where thought is 
necessary. The findings tend to prove the 
validity of the new theory,—that Education 
must stress Socialization, Vitalization and 
Individualization. They stamp the newer, 
critical and experimental methods as very 
worth while. 

There are three points which impressed 
this reader as most interesting. 

One is the account of the simplification of 
the teaching of spelling by reducing the 
number of words thought necessary to 
teach from thirty or forty thousand to three 
or four thousand. This is significant as 
showing the application of measurement to 
the educational process and product, for 
words are tested as to their actual useful- 
ness in life and accepted only if they show 
“social value.’’ Those who believe the 
simplification of spelling an engineering 
problem, to be solved by measurement, 
and who have struggled to have it accepted 
as such must appreciate such backing as is 
here outlined. 
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The second point is the emphasis on 
standardization, and the presentation of 
tests for seven subjects: Oral Reading, 
Silent Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Com- 
position, Grammar and Spelling. When 
these are all standardized to the extent 
here shown, haphazard placement must 
surely soon become a thing of the past. 

The third point is the discovery that 
adult education will be the keynote of the 
future not ‘‘education as a preparation for 
life’ but as ‘‘an aid to living, a necessity as 
long as life endures, a never ending activity, 
a part of living.” 

These three  points,—simplification, 
standardization, continuation, form a 
method of attack applicable to any problem 
and especially to those that involve teach- 
ing or training. 
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The second half of the book consists of 
appendixes that contain the data on which 
the findings are based,—material for verify- 
ing these findings, or to assist in transfer- 
ring them ‘o other fields. 

The entire presentation is authoritative 
but not dictatorial; persuasive rather than 
argumentative. The authors must surely 
be absolutely in accord, since there is no 
trace of two viewpoints. Those who have 
worked on investigations with Mr. Courtis 
can testify that he combines relentless 
energy and fairness with the finest spirit of 
codperation, and it is evident that his co- 
author is of the same type. The book is to 
be commended not only to those who teach 
in schools and colleges but to all who work 
or are interested in any field of education. 


THE SAILORS’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC 


By Paul S. Taylor. New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1923. 


Pp. v + 188 


REVIEWED By H. A. Mais 


~ In this small volume Dr. Taylor has pre- 
sented an excellent and readable history of 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific and its 
activities and accomplishments. It has 
unusual value among such histories because 
of the character of the seaman’s work and 
life and the peculiar form of the union. 
First of all, the author deals with the work 
and life of the seamen and the character of 
the seamen themselves. The conditions 
obtaining at sea, including discipline, limi- 
tations upon freedom, etc., the practice of 
“crimping” and living conditions on the 
land are interestingly portrayed. With this 
as a background, the history of unsuccess- 
ful and then of successful attempts at 
organization is presented. Following this 
the struggles on the economic and the politi- 
cal fields are described. Chapters V and 
VII contain a very good account of the 
struggle between the shipowners and the 
men and of wages and other matters con- 
trolled at times through collective bar- 


gaining. Of more importance because of 
the peculiar dependence of the seamen upon 
legislation, are the chapters on the political 
field, covering the earlier history of the 
navigation laws, and the Seamen’s Act. 
The place of the LaFollette Act, the signifi- 
cance of its provisions and its effect upon 
wages and the larger international move- 
ment are traced in detail and made clearer 
than by the work of any other author. The 
war period and since, questions of organiza- 
tion and policy and the matter of leader- 
ship occupy the last three chapters. Here 
the author very: properly shows the great 
debt the seamen owe certain outstanding 
leaders, and especially Mr. Fureseth. The 
treatment of the radical movement within 
the organization and the struggle between it 
and the I. W. W. the reviewer finds the least 
satisfactory part of the book. Though it 
was necessary to maintain a _ balance 
between the different parts of the book, 4 
fuller discussion of this particular phase 
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would not only have been timely, but would 
also have enhanced the value of the volume. 
The author has managed his detail well. 
It is exceedingly interesting but is of such 
a nature that it is hopeless to incorporate 
enough of it here to be worth the while 
without writing an extended review. 
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Dr. Taylor presents comparatively little 
that is of interest in the field of personnel 
administration narrowly considered, for 
the book has been written from another 
point of view. Every student of industrial 
relations, of unionism, and of labor legisla- 
tion will find it well worth a careful reading. 


Books Received 


(Notice here does not preclude fuller notice later) 


Alcohol and Human Efficiency. By WALTER 
R. Mites. Washington: Carnegie Insti- 
tution, 1924. Pp. x + 298. 

How to Own Your Home. By Joun M. 
Gries and James 8S. Tartor. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1923. Pp. viii 
+ 28. $0.05. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services. Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, No. 355. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1924. Pp. vi + 56. $0.10. 

Twenty-Third Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1924. Part I, The Education of 
Gifted Children. Pp. 443. PartII. Voca- 
tional Guidance and Vocational Education 
for the Industries. Pp. 456. 

Part I is the report of the Society’s 
Committee, Guy M. Whipple, Chairman. 
Presents individval accounts of conspicuous 
educational and psychological develop- 
ments attendant on the problem at the pres- 
ent day. Part II, prepared by A. H. Ed- 
gerton and others, includes individual ac- 
counts of the latest plans to cope with all 
phases of the problem of preparing pupils 
for efficient service and more intelligent 
citizenship. There is included a bibliog- 
raphy of some 240 titles. 

The Metal Industries in Cincinnati. 
Mary Price Corre. Cincinnati: 
Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
Schools, 1924. Pp. 104. $0.50. 
An informational study of the metal 

industries resulting from observations of 

processes, conferences with employers, offi- 


- 
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cials, economists, industrial hygiene 

authorities, representatives of employers’ 

associations and of trade unions, and visits 
to schools offering training for the metal 
industries. 

Reading Lists for Students of Commerce and 
Business Administration. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago, 1924. Pp. 32. 
Section 6, p. 7, entitled Problems of 

Personnel, lists twenty-four titles of inter- 

est to the general student. This is supple- 

mented by a more specialized bibliography 

of thirty-nine titles on page 25. 

Minimum Specifications and Index for 
Occupational Specialists. Document No. 
1121, War Department, The Adjutant 
General’s Office. Washington: Govern+ 
ment Printing Office, 1924, Pp. xii + 
120. : 

This volume is a thorough revision of the 
occupational index prepared during the war. 
It standardizes terminology for 265 kinds of 
occupational specialists and for each of 
these gives the minimum specifications 
under the headings Skill, Knowledge, and 
Personal Qualifications including physical 
requirements. The related civilian occu- 
pations are also listed. This volume marks 
an important forward step in bringing order 
out of the prevailing confusion of occupa- 
tional terminology. — 
A Comparison of Different Shift Systems in 

the Glass Trade. By E. Farmer. Indus- 

trial Fatigue Research Board Report No. 

24. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 

Office, 1924. Pp. iv + 24. 1s. 6d. 

Report on an investigation promoted by 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board and 
Glass Research Association. 
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Two Studies on Rest Pauses in industry. 
A.—The Influence of Rest Pauses on Light 
Industrial Work. By H. M. Vervon and 
T. Beprorp, assisted by C. G. WARNER. 
B.—Notes on an Experiment on Rest 
Pauses. By S. Wyatt, assisted by A. D. 
OapEeN. Industrial Fatique Research 
Board, Report No. 25. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1924. Pp. 
iv + 34. Is. 6d. 

This report deals with the effects of break- 
ing up the spells of work in occupations 
involving light repetitive work by means of 
short rest pauses of definite duration and 
interpolated at definite intervals in the 
spells. 

The Board have now in course of prepara- 
tion a summary of the scientific work 
already done on the subject, but pending its 
completion they have thought it right to 
publish some of the results recently obtained 
by their investigators. 

On the Extent and Effects of Variety in 
Repetitive Work. A—The Degree of Var- 
tety in Repetitive Industrial Work. By 
H.M. Vernon. B.—The Effect of Change 
in Activity. By S. Wyart, assisted by 
A. D. Ocpren. Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, Report No. 26. Lon- 
don: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1924. Pp. iv + 38. 1s. 6d. 

U.S. Army Training Manual No. 21—Basic 
Signal Communication, Instructors’s Guide. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1923. Pp. viii + 140. 

U. S. Army Training Manual No. 238— 
Telephone Switchboard Operator, Instruc- 
tor’s Guide. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1923. Pp. xxii + 266. 
U. S. Army Training Manual No. 25— 
Message Center Specialist, Instructor’s 
Guide. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1923, Pp. ix + 318. 

The first step in the preparation of each 
of these notable Manuals has been a careful 
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analysis of the trade into a series of funda- 
mental problems or projects called Unit 
Operations. The successful completion of 
these Unit Operations by the student pro- 
vides him with the information and techni- 
cal skill needed for proficiency in the Army 
trade. 


While these Guides, together with the cor- 
responding Students’ Manuals, are intended 
to be used for class use with an instructor, 
yet this analysis into Unit Operations makes 
them adaptable to self-instruction also. 

The necessary information for intelli- 
gently performing the job in hand has been 
included in each Unit Operation. Supple- 
mentary information is arranged in a series 
of Information Topics which are printed on 
yellow paper for convenience in reference 
and bound together in the back of the 
Manual. 

A method has been provided for meas- 
uring the student’s attainments and 
increasing the efficiency of instruction by 
means of carefully chosen questions and 
problems as well as by Instruction, Progress, 
and Proficiency Tests. These tests are 
modeled on the recent developments of 
trade testing and psychological testing 
and demand initiative and technical skill 
on the part of the student as well as mere 
information. The illustrations and graphic 
material have been prepared with unusual 
care from actual equipment and relate di- 
rectly to specific details in the text. A list 
of definitions has been especially prepared 
for each volume. These definitions have 
been made brief, simple, and explicit and 
are intended for a type of student who is not 
accustomed to consulting dictionaries and 
reference books and who in any case is not 
likely to have ready access to a good library. 

Requests for these volumes may be 
addressed to the Chief Signal Officer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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A Medieval Industry in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. AticE Hami.tton. Survey Graphic, 
February, 1924, Vol. 4, No. 5, pp. 457-464. 
Discusses health conditions in the felt 

hat industry, with slight comparisons of 

foreign and American conditions. Felt is 
essentially woolen or other furry hairs 
matted under pressure while damp. The 
pressure generates heat which aids in the 
matting. It was early found that if the 
hair or wool were treated with acid nitrate 
of mercury a better felt would be produced, 
and the labor would be reduced. This 
process is called carrotting. It was in- 
vented by the French and was kept a secret 
by them. The secret was taken to England 
by the Huguenots in 1865 at the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. The two bad 
features of the industry are use of the 
nitrate of mercury and the presence of 
emery dust and fine fur in the air of the 
workshops. The siliceous dust is produced 
when the hat is smoothed off with sand- 
paper. There is a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not the hair dust is harmful. 

In France, Belgium and Russia conditions 

are particularly bad, with a very high 

percentage of mercurialism. However, ‘in 

Russia a non-mercury carrot is being used 

with success. 

The first mention of the manufacture of 
felt hats in the United States was in 1662 
while the first study of mercurial poisoning 
in the trade was in 1859 by Dr. J. Addison 
Freeman. Three studies have been made 
of the factories of New York City, by the 
State Factory Inspection Service, New 
York City Department of Health, and the 
Woman’s Department of the National Civic 
Federation. Of 350 employees 28 per cent 
were found with mercurial poisoning, about 
half of these being severe cases. 

The preliminary processes of fur prepara- 
tion are carried on by unorganized Ar- 
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menians and Syrians. The hatters are 
mostly Irish Americans. These are divided 
into hat makers and hat finishers. The 
hat makers have the most hazardous job. 
However in the finishing process the final 
pressing volatilizes the last of mercury and 
the presser must bend low over the fumes. 
In the sandpapering operation a fine free 
silica is given off which is quite dangerous 
to the lungs. Danbury has a death rate 
from tuberculosis of 1.21 per thousand while 
Torrington (the same size) has a death rate 
of 0.48 per thousand. The excessive rate 
in Danbury may be due to the large number 
of Irish-Americans. The chief insurance 
companies discriminate against the trade, 
but do not agree as to which jobs are the 
most hazardous. Dr. Wade Wright made a 
physical examination of a typical group of 
men in connection with a study by the 
Industrial Hygiene Department of Harvard | 
Medical School. Possible safe substitutes 
for mercury were sought, and tests made to 
see in which process the greatest amount of 
mercury was given off. 

It is well to give here the symptoms of ~ 
industrial mercury poisoning. First comes 
an inflammation of the gums and loosening 
of the teeth; second is a fine tremor of the 
muscles, increasing as the case progresses 
but without pain; and the third class of 
symptoms are psychic, although seldom 
severe. 

Dr. Wright examined 100 men. X-ray 
pictures showed no effects from inhaling 
fur dust upon workers not associated with 
the sand dust. There were 43 men who 
showed symptoms of mercurial poisoning, of 
whom 5 were severely affected. Of these 
men 37 admitted that they were abnormally 
nervous and irritable. There were tremors 
in 22 of the cases, while 13 men showed a 
loss of power in the muscles of the forearm. 

An analysis showed that the greatest loss 
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of mercury occurred during the “‘ripening”’ 
in the storage room and in the finishing 
process in which the hat is pressed with a 
hot iron. No non-mercurial carrot was 
found which would produce as good a felt 
with the present process as would the mer- 
cury carrot. However, the French claim 
to have discovered such a carrot, but are 
keeping it a secret. If it is given out 
publicly its use will be made compulsory 
in France. 

The best American factories are as good 
as the best European except in the forming 
room, and the worst here are not any dirtier 
than those in Belgium. The best European 
factories avoid humidity and heavy labor 
in forming. Our figures for mercury 
poisoning are high because our factory 
sanitation is poor. Strict supervision 
would diminish the number of men affected 
as it has done in Great Britian. 


Mercurialism does not kill and rarely 


incapacitates, but it makes work harder 
and takes the joy out of life. If a non- 
mercurial varrot is invented and published 
in France the people of the United States 
will have to decide whether its introduction 
here is not a matter of public safety. 


Tendencies in Training Methods. Henry 
C. Linx. American Management Asso- 
ciation, February 1924, pp. 18. 

Presents and discusses different training 
methods used by 60 companies who 
answered a questionnaire sent to 120 com- 
panies of the American Management Asso- 
ciation. The questionnaire was devised so 
that most of the questions could be 
answered by a “Yes” or “No.” The 
companies that answered were divided into 
two groups: manufacturing and commercial 
companies. The commercial companies 
consisted of department stores, insurance 
companies, etc. About half the manu- 
facturing companies have a central training 
and educational department for training 
supervision, while 10 commercial concerns 
have it and 4 do not. The different his- 
torical growths of the types of companies 
may account for the difference. In the 
majority of cases the training departments 
are under the jurisdiction of the personnel 
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department. Others are responsible to the 
president, general manager, etc. 

About twice as many manufacturers do 
not train new employees in simple jobs as 
do train them, while the reverse is true in 
the commercial concerns. Nine commer- 
cial companies train their men in a central 
office, while 4 do not. In a few cases men 
are taken from their jobs in order to receive 
this training. About half the concerns 
have specially trained instructors and pre- 
pared material, but only half of these have 
a chief instructor in charge. The answers 
show a lack of centralization and com- 
petent supervision, and the training will 
necessarily be haphazard unless these 
defects are remedied. 

About 75 per cent of the concerns give 
the new employee general information 
about the concern through an instruction 
department, but while 71 per cent of the 
commercial concerns have a definite plan 
only 39 per cent of the manufacturers have 
such a plan. This seems to indicate that a 
lot of the information given to new men is 
very informal and may not be very 
thorough. Slightly more than half of the 
concerns distribute booklets describing 
privileges and duties connected with the 
jobs. About half of the manufacturers 
conduct trade apprentice courses of from 
2 to 4 years in length, but only 3 make use 
of the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 
for obtaining instructors paid by the 
Government. Evidently this act is not 
very well known. About half of'the manu- 
facturers also conduct Americanization 
classes, the majority being on the em- 
ployees’ own time. About one-third of the 
concerns have classes in subjects like 
English and economics, with most of the 
concerns paying the teachers’ salaries them- 
selves. About 70 per cent give information 
concerning their own businesses and eco- 
nomic conditions affecting them. The em- 
ployees’ paper, builetin boards, and com- 
pany library are the chief media for the 
spread of this information. The pay en- 
velope is the poorest medium. 

Training of executives is undertaken by 
65 per cent of the concerns. About one- 
third of these have a special training plan 
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and about one-half give their own courses. 
The indications are that the training in 
general is somewhat haphazard in charac- 
ter. Over two-third of the concerns train 
their salesmen, which training is mainly in 
charge of the sales executive in the manu- 
facturing concerns, and the personnel de- 
partment or some production executive in 
the case of the commercial concerns. Only 
one-third base their training methods on 
job specifications. The small use of 
job specifications is probably due to the 
difficulty of making the specification. 
There was an even division as to the value 
of correspondence courses, with 14 com- 
panies not answering that question. There 
was very little coéperation with educational 
authorities in the community, and only 
7 companies had obtained any benefits from 
the Smith-Hughes Act or from state uni- 
versity extension laws. It is difficult to 
understand the small affirmative response 
to the question on special training plans, 
as use of these facilities would amply 
repay the companies both from an educa- 
tional and a financial standpoint. 

An appendix gives the questionnaire 
sent out to the different concerns. 


Four Requisites for Industrial Peace. Bab- 
son’s Reports, Financial Supplement, 
March, 1924, pp. 1-2. 

Reports the results from a questionnaire 
sent to employers and labor representa- 
tives requesting factors necessary for indus- 
trial peace. The labor list was predomi- 
natingly conservative. The following 
items were suggested in the questionnaire: 

1. Steady work. 

2. Wages and hours equal to those in 
similar work in the same localities. 

3. Sanitation and cleanliness the best 
possible consistent with the nature of the 
job. 

4. Free methods of approach between 
management and labor accepted by both. 

Answers were received from 75 per cent 
of the employer group and 49 per cent of 
the labor group. The 4 points were ac- 
cepted by 85 per cent of the employer group 
and by 50 per cent of the labor group. 
Among the other items suggested were 
personality, right kind of foreman, co- 
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operation, wages that guarantee a suitable 
standard of life, and opportunity for ad- 
vancement, mentioned by employers; and 
sufficient wages, definition of point 4 to 
include dealing with unions, abandonment 
of injunctions and right of free speech and 
assemblage mentioned by employees. 

The report states that the inquiry will 
be extended in the near future. 


The ‘‘Make-up’’ of the Engineering Worker. 
Max Tace. The Journal of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
October, 1923, Vol. 1, No. 8, pp. 313-324. 
Describes the qualities of Personality 

believed to be essential in engineering 
(metal trade) workers. Personality con- 
sists of (1) general intelligence, (2) specific 
abilities—innate or acquired, (3) tem-° 
perament, (4) physical factors. Most oc- 
cupations in the engineering industry 
require workers of average or above-average 
intelligence. This judgment represents the 
opinion of the writer, and is not based 
upon a large scale examination of engineer- 
ing workers by means of general intelligence 
tests. The specific abilities essential for 
success, determined by an observation of 
the worker on the job and by introspection 
after the performance of the job by the’ 
investigator, include (a) perception of form 
and space (tri-dimensional), (b) memory 
of form, size, etc., (c) motor ability, (d) 
attention, (e) creative imagination, (f) 
accuracy of detail. Temperamental factors 
play as great a part in success in industrial 
life as does ability. Although no reliable 
tests for these traits have been found, an 
analysis of those which are necessary for 
success and, by observation, a rough esti- 
mate of the type of man (temperamentally) 
who can best succeed in a definite job can 
be made. The temperamental require- 
ments for different types of jobs in the 
metal working trades are given. 


Waste in Office Work. Wm. H. LerrinawELL. 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Feb- 
ruary, 1924, Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 3-4. 
Discusses waste and lack of control in 

office work. During the past 40 years the 

number of clerks has increased 17 times 
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while the number of all gainful occupations 
has increased but 3 times. The largest 
increase has occurred in sales, financial, 
and commercial work. 

The increase is not due to new work, but 
to poor office control. Because of lack of 
control workers are not required to con- 

centrate on their work more than 2 or 3 
‘hours per day. In order to have control 

the office manager must be able to answer 

the following: 

1. How many clerical operations are 
there to perform? 

2. How many clerical hours will it take 
to do the work? 

3. How many hours should it take? 

The three million clerks comprise the 
largest single occupation group, yet they 
“suggest a lack of actual production work. 
Harrington Emerson stated in 1910 that the 
railroads were wasting $1,000,000 daily. 

With the clerical group receiving a salary 

of $10,000,000 per day it is safe to say that 

20 per cent or $2,000,000 per day of this 
is waste; all through the lack of adequate 
control. 


How the College Student Responds to Differ- 
ent Incentives to Work. Donaup A. Larrp. 
The Pedagogical Seminary, December, 
1923, Vol. 30, No. 4, pp. 366-370. 

Reports the responses to different in- 
centivés to work of 92 students in educa- 
tional psychology in the University of 
Wyoming. MReprimands before other 
students produced results practically can- 
celing each other. Private reprimands 
were taken more seriously. The men re- 
sponded better than women. The results 
of public sarcasm were more negative than 
positive. The results of private sarcasm 
were practically the same as those of 
public sarcasm. The gain was offset by 
the losses where public ridicule was used. 
Private ridicule showed a distinct gain 
over public ridicule. Low grades did not 
effect better work. The general results of 
oxtra work were negative. There was some 
favorable effect when others received the 
extra work. 

Friendly conferences and public com- 
mendation both showed a very decided 
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motivation for better work. The results of 
love affairs were almost balanced. The 
men worked slightly harder, however. 
Honor books acted as a stimulus to 16 per 
cent of the men and 13 per cent of the 
women. Parents’ attitudes had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the work done. Honor- 
ary scholarship fraternities stimulated 16 
per cent of the men and 8 per cent of the 
women. About 90 per cent of the fraternity 
men and women worked harder after 
election. 

The conclusion is reached that the college 
student responds with more earnest work 
to positive rather than to negative incen- 
tives. There is but little difference between 
college students and high-school students 
in the response to the incentives studied. 


Vocational Guidance in Universities. 
WixtiraM Martin Proctor. The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, March, 1924, 
Vol. 2, No. 6, pp. 155-158. 

Describes the system of vocational guid- 
ance in use by Stanford University. Stan- 
ford limits the number of new men below 
junior standing to 550 per year, and limits 
the number of women at all times to 500. 
Scholastic standing is the only limitation 
for men of junior standing or better. The 
institution is divided into the Lower, 
Upper and Graduate Divisions. The Lower 
Division is made up of men in the freshmen 
and sophomore classes and the Upper Divi- 
sion is made up of men in the junior and 
senior years. ‘ 

In the lower division educational guid- 
ance takes precedence over vocational 
guidance. The student is required to have 
a well rounded liberal education before 
specializing, and the subjects not fully 
covered in high school are given special 
attention here until a minimum number of 
credits have been attained in English, 
mathematics, science, etc. Direct voca- 
tional guidance is given by the Vocational 
Guidance Committee consisting of the Dean 
of Men (chairman), Dean of Women, and 
the Appointment Secretary. Each student 
fills out a vocational guidance blank when 
he registers, and the students in the Lower 
Divisions state their probable field. The 





















































blanks are separated according to fields of 
interest and then volunteer counselors are 
secured to aid the students in that line of 
work. 

The Committee also studies vocations 
open to graduates and the kind of training 
required. From these studies the Com- 
mittee has compiled a bulletin entitled 
Vocational Information which covers seven- 
teen main fields and about sixty occupa- 
tions. The bulletin covers all details of 
the occupations. 

There is also held a yearly conference on 
opportunities other than teaching open to 
women. The Committee has a vocational 
guidance shelf in the main reading room of 
the university library. Here are placed 
all books relating to occupations. 

Placement and follow up work is handled 
by an Appointment Secretary. All stu- 
dents desiring part time work secure such 
appointments through this office. This 
keeps the Secretary in touch with all de- 
partments of the University, and a wide 
acquaintance with the students. 

The success of the system as followed 
suggests the need of a University Personnel 
Bureau. The increased cost over the pres- 
ent system would be slight, and more 
effective service would be rendered by 
increased codperation. The Founding 
Grant distinctly states that the University 
is to fit the graduate for some useful voca- 
tion. Hence the additional expense can 
be justified by the terms of the grant, and 
the signs are that a Personnel Bureau will 
be established in the near future. 


The History of Mental Testing. KIMBALL 
Youne. Pedagogical Seminary, March, 
1924, Vol. 31, No. 1, pp. 1-48. 

“While American psychologists have 
played an important réle in the develop- 
ment of mental testing, the cultural borrow- 
ing in this instance is so obvious that we 
may not escape its significance. It is witha 
view to furnishing a running comment on 
the historical roots of this movement that 
the present paper is presented. Secondly, 
it is hoped to point out certain aspects of 
the movement in reference to experimental 
and systematic psychology. 
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“Taking our retrospective orientation 
from the present situation in this country, 
we note that mental testing had its origin 
in the convergence of four streams of 
scientific development: German, French, 
English, and American. The outstanding 
names in this movement are, however, from 
the last three, Binet, Galton, and Cat- 
tell. There is no intention of - 
making the paper a review of the literature 
on testing or a mere catalogue of individual 
contributions. Rather we desire to trace 
in broad lines the background of the 
present-day tendencies.”’ 

In summary, ‘‘We saw that this move- 
ment, however, had four roots: the German 
which furnished rigid training to many of 
the early leaders, and a large percentage of 
the individual tests which were first used 
in the laboratory there; the French which . 
gave the notion of studying the higher 
thought processes in relation to intelligence 
and which in the case of Binet led to the 
notion of intelligence as some general 
capacity; the English which under the 
stimulation of- Galton and Pearson con- 
tributed a refined method of dealing with 
the mass data accumulated by the study of 
traits and tests; and the American which 
extended the application and statistical» 
treatment of tests and brought the intelli- 
gence scales into common usage. 

“There are two assumptions then at 
hand, first that intelligence is definable 
and secondly that it may be measured. 
The definitions of intelligence, however, 
tended at first to be qualitative. Com- 
prehension, judgment and reasoning were 
terms used by Binet. Stern put his defini- 
tion in more general terms of capacity to 
adjust to new situations, and so on to others 
almost ad infinitum. os 

“The grip which apparent exactitude in 
numbers has upon us ought not to need 
mention to psychologists. One of the 
strong appeals to educational and psycho- 
logical workers using tests, however, is 
undoubtedly the fact that an array of 
averages and correlations gives them a 
sense of definiteness and finality, which a 
careful analysis reveals as fictitious. Is 
-not the present trend toward increased 
complexity of statistical treatment an ad- 
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mission, as Yule says, of our failure in the 
more subtle fields of experimentation? 
RSs: Sei oth’ a There are indications 
among psychologists themselves of a deeper 
appreciation of the emotional characteris- 
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tics of a person, of the importance of 
attitudes and sets, socially determined, of 
the play of opportunity and general run 
of attention upon one’s adjustment to life 
and his consequent social usefulness.’’ 
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